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STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Association will meet 
at Altoona, on Tuesday, August 2nd, at 10 o’clock, a. m., 
and continue in session three days. 

OrpuerR ov Exercises. 


Tuesday Morning.—Organization. Address of welcome. 
Response on behalf of the Association. Report of Illus. | 
trated Science in our Schools, by J. F. McKee, Westmore- 
land county. Miscellaneous business. 

Afternoon.—Discussion of J. F. McKee’s Report. Ad- | 
dress by the President, 8. D. Ingram, Dauphin county. 
Report on Elementary Composition, by J. A. M. Passmore, ; 
Pottsville. Discussion of Report. 

Evening.—Address by Dr. E. V. Gerhart, President of 
Pranklin and Marshall College,—subject: The Education 
of the Moral Nature. Report on Some peculiarities of the 
English Language, by Prof. F. Crosby, Mansfield, Pa. 

Wednesday Morning.—Report on the Natural Order of 
Development, by Rev. J. S. Ermentrout, Supt. of Berks 
eounty. Discussion of Report. Discussion,—subject: The | 
swmber of Simultaneous Studies. 

Afternoon.—Report on Object Teaching, by E. C. McClin- | 
tock, Edinboro, Pa. Discussion of Report. Address by 
Prof. 8. P. Bates, Harrisburg,—subject, Liberal Education. 

Evening.—Address by Dr. Thomas Hill, President of 
Harvard College,—subject, The necessity of a true Order 
= Studies. Essay by Miss K. M. V. Smith, Mauch Chunk, 


a. 

Thursday Morning.—Report on the means that may be 
properly used to induce pupils to aim at a high standard of 

tellectual Culture. Geo. F. McFarland, McAllisterville. 
Discussion of Report. Discussion,--subject, Linear drawing 
ag an element of Practical education. 

Afternoon.—Reports of Committees. Election of officers. | 
Discussion,—subject, The Self-reporting System in School. 
Kasay by Miss Fanny M. Haley, Lancaster, Pa. 

Evening.—Address by Dr. Tho. H. Burrowes, subject, 
The true Practical in Education. Address to Teachers by 
Hon. C. R. Coburn. Social meeting. 

OG~Reports are not to exceed twenty minutes in length. 

It is expected that the usual reduction of fares on the | 
several railroads will be made, of which due notice will be | 

ven. 

To all members, who pay full fare to the place of meet- | 
- , - Penn’a Rail Road Company will give a free return | 

cket. 

The friends of education throughout the State are request- | 
ed to call attention to this meeting, through their local pa- | 
pers and educational organizations. 

8. 8S. Jack, 


Pleasant Unity, May 27th, 1864.) 


WATIONAL TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Tie Anynvat Meeting or toe Nationat TeAacaprs' 
ASsOCIATION will be held at Ogdensburg, N. Y., commenc- 


' ing on the 10th of August, at ten o’clock, a. m., and con- 


tinuing three days. 

The exercises will consist of lectures and papers by prom- 
inent educators, and the discussion of various educational 
topics. 

Most of the hotels at Ogdensburg will furnish accommo- 
dations to members at a reduced charge of $1.50 a day 


-s 
OUR SICK AND WOUNDED SOLDIERS. 
Executives CaamBer, Penna 

, HARRISBURG, July 2, 1864 
To the Menand Women of Pennsylvania : 

Supplies for your wounded in the various hospitals out- 
side of the State, in addition to those furnished by other 
agencies, are again required. Your voluntary care has 
provided well for those within the State 

At and near Washington, Baltimore, Louisville, Nash- 
ville and elsewhere, wounded volunteers from Pennsylvania 
are suffering from privations. 


The regular agents of the State, at Washington and Nash- 


. ville, as well as special agents whom I have sent to other 


points, concur in representing the sufferings of our brave 
men from these privations to be most severe and heart-rend- 
ing. I forbear to go into details. 
For substantial and effective relief they must rely, now 
as heretofore, upon unostentatious zeal and promptness 
The supplies most needed for their immediate use are :-— 
Shirts, drawers, socks and handkerchiefs 
Wines. 
Spirituous liquors. 
Domestic wines, such as Currant, Biderberry, 4. 
Canned fruits and vegetables. 
Jellies, jams and preserves. 
Apple butter, peach and quince butter 
Onions. 
Tobacco. 
Arm-slings. 
Finger-stalls. 
Bed rings and such other articles as you have been in the 


| habit of furnishing. 


Some money to purchase fresh, perishable fruits and other 


articles, which cannot be forwarded in kind. 


Money should be forwarded direct to Col. Francis Jordan, 


agent of Pennsylvania, No. 487, Eleventh St., Washington, 
D. C., or Col. James Chamberlin, agent of Pennsylvania, 
Ch. of Ez. Com. Nashville, Tenn 
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Supplies in kind may be sent direct to Col. Jordan or Col. | 
Chamberlin, or to this place, whence they will be immedi- 
ately forwarded. 

To secure abundant supplies, it has never been necessary 
to do more than let you know that they were needed. 

It is not necessary to do more now. [I call on you with 
the certainty that the appeal will be promptly answered. 

When any considerable amount of stores shall be con- 
tributed from the same neighborhood, I will (subject to the 
regulations of the U.S.) send persons from the neighbor- 
hood with the stores, so that they may have the gratifica- 
tion of themselves distributing them among our wounded 
friends and brothers. A. G. Curtin. 


We gladly give place to the foregoing appeal. At a 
moment when the fulness of harvest is swelling around us, 
let not the suffering soldier be forgotten. One year ago, 
his fortitude and valor decided the question whether the 
fruits of the earth were to be gathered in peace, or our 
fields devastated and our homes made desolate. Now again, 
by his noble deeds in many a hard fought field, are we en- 
joying the rich plenty with which a kind Providence has 
favored us. Let then the offering of every true and grate- 
ful heart, go forth in the form and at the time indicated by 
those who know the wants of our brave defenders and will 
see to it that nothing shall be misapplied. 


- _ oo 


Tux space devoted to the matter relating to Sol- 
diers’ Orphans and to the title page, leaves us les: 
room for communications in this number than usual. 
The many favors of this kind on hand shall appear 
next month. 

oo 

Lovers of linguistic studies,—and we rejoice to 
know that they are increasing among the readers of 
the Journa!,—will peruse with pleasure and profit 
the articles by Professors Thompson and Bittle, in 
this number. 

oe - 

Tuis being the season for preparing for the school 
operations of the year, and therefore of keeping a 
proper record of them,—the attention of directors 
and especially of their secretarics, is invited to the 
advertisement of the “District Record,” on the 
second page of this number. It will be found, in 
every respect a good investment. A large num. 
ber have already been sold, and its general adoption 
will not only keep the records and documents to- 
gether in a safe and aecessible form, but tends to a 
uniform and correct mode of keeping the minutes 
of the Boards,—a matter on which, not unfrequently, 
the avoidance of law suits depends. 

ial 
THE STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

As seen by the call in this and the preceding num- 
ber, this body will meet at Altoona on the 2nd of 
August. The programme is a good one; all due 
preparations have been made, and the active and 
intelligent executive committee will omit nothing 
to insure an interesting and successful assemblage. 
Let all the true and earnest Teachers and friends of 
the schools be in their places at 10 o'clock, a. m. on 


the first day. The place is near the centre of the 
State, readily accessible from East, West, North and 
South. The scenery there and on the way is amongst 


| the finest in the State. The people of Blair have 


for years been much employed in school improvement, 
as have those of the neighboring counties. No 
doubt they will be present inlarge numbers. Let us 
show then a good specimen not only in number but 
in quality of the profession from the extremes of the 
State; and let the Altoona meeting become noted in 
our educational anuals. 
~<- 
THE NEW VOLUME. 

This number leads forth the 13th volume of the 
Journal, to do what service it may in the school 
cause. As usual we have few changes to announce 
and few promises tomake. The main change incum- 
bent upon a periodical like this, is that of constant. 
ly adapting itself to the wants of the cause it advo- 
cates and keeping up with the educational times. 
This we promise our best exertions to do. 

During the coming Journal year, we hope to pre- 
sent our readers with a larger amount of original 
communications on a great variety of educational 
subjects, and those of a higher class, than hereto- 

, not because our correspondents will 
be better, but because the state of the educational 
mind is more advanced. 

Weshall endeavor to provide fuller items of school 
news both from home and abroad, and to take a 
wider view of the whole educational fie!d. 

We hope to record the full success of the District 
Institute—that great Pennsylvania “ step in the ad- 


| vance ;” the establishment of one or perhaps two or 


more State Normal Schools ; and the founding of a 
large number of District and School Libraries, un- 
der the law passed at the last session of the Legis- 
lature. 

We intend to urge and discuss the question of 
“Teachers Pensions,” and that of more general and 
systematic moral and governmental instructions 
in the schools ;—by moral, meaning Christean Mor- 
al Instruction, and by governmental, a knowledge 
of the constitutions and general laws which govern 
us,—iA a word, our duties to God and our country. 

To further these objects, and such others as their 
own good judgment shall select as promotive of 
the common cause, we cordially invite the help of 
our veteran corps of correspondents, with as many 
new ones as may volunteer in its support. 

For past favors we are grateful ; of future support 


| we are confident,—for the work is a good one, and 


that it must be done, is a public, a social, necessity. 

These remarks were intended to close with a state- 
ment of some money matters, &c., but the weather 
is warm and the subject not sufficiently agreeable 
or exciting to overcome the prevailing unwillingness 
to do unpleasant jobs. Therefore, in five words,— 
For Terms see front cover. 
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SOLDIERS’ ORPHANS. 

The Governor of the Commonwealth has been 
pleased to confer on the Editor of this Journal the 
trust of administering the fund given for the educa- 
tion and maintenance of the destitute orphans of the 
soldiers and sailors from this State who have laid 
down their lives in defence of the Union and the 
suppression of the existing nefarious rebellion. This 
has been accepted as an honor, and will be discharg- 
ed to the best of our ability. The details of the 
subject and the plan to effect it will be found in 
another part of this number; and the proceedings 
under the trust will hereafter be published in this 
Journal, with the necessary forms and proceedings, 
from time to time requisite to put the plan into 
operation. 

It was stated last month that this whole project 
had failed to meet the favor of the Legislature. We 
are glad to be enabled, now, to say that we were 
then misinformed. It was only the bill to specify 
and mature the details of the plan, which, for want of 
time, was not then acted on; but the short act 
now published under the proper head, was passed 
in its stead, giving all necessary power to effect the 
object. The bill that was thus lost had been care- 
fully prepared by Prof. Wickersham, Principal of 
the State Normal School of the 2nd District, whose 
knowledge and experience in school organization 
will not be questioned ; and its main features have 
been adhered to in the plan now adapted. 


tal 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


Apams: The schools for the most part closed about the 
last of March and the first of April; those of Gettysburg 
on the 28th of May, with a three days’ public examination. 


These examinations were as a general thing well attended | 


by parents and citizens. The writer was not present at all 
the examinaticns, but such of them as he did attend were 
exceedingly interesting. The pupils, without seeming to 
have made any special preparation for the occasion, gener- 
ally answered the numerous questions by teachers and 
spectators in a very prompt and satisfactory manner. Re- 


marks were made at the close of the exercises by J). A. | 
Gettys- | 
burg has a very efficient board of directors (at least the | 


Buehler, Esq., and by the County Superintendent. 


working portion of it), who are earnest and zealous in their 


work, and who are laboring constantly and faithfully to | 
elevate their schools to the highest standard. At the annual | 


meeting of the County Teachers’ Institute, held in Decem- 
ber, it was resolved to hold a semi-annual meeting of the 
Institute at Littlestown during the first week in June; but 
the executive committee saw proper not to call the meeting 
on account, as they thought, of the excitement of the times 
and the busy season of the year. The failure to call the 
meeting has occasioned considerable disappointment and 
some little dissatisfaction ; but it is hoped the annual meet- 
ing next winter, will be the more largely attended and in- 
teresting in consequence. 

Berks: A grand Pic-nie of the teachors and pupils of 
the Public Schools of Reading, came off June 34d, at Hein- 
er’s Spring, on the Neversink. The weather was delightful 
and the holiday was enjoyed by all parties. 

The 9th annual commencement of the Reading High 
School teok = on the 30th ult., with a large audience, 
as usual. The graduating class numbered 14, of whom 
eleven were females,—the deficiency in the number of males 
being caused by the war and the demand for clerks, &c., 
which withdraws them from school earlier than in past years. 
The exercises are represented as having been quite credit- 
able, and the closing address to the class, by J. Lawrence 
Getz, Esq., as able and in good taste. 


| Braprorp: The County Teachers’ Association held its 
quarterly meeting of two days at Burlingion, commencing 
June 10. Addresses, Essays, Reading, Declamations, with 
much lively and useful discussion, constituted the business. 
Resolutions against the frequent change of teachers and in 
favor of parental and directorial visitation of the schools, 
were adopted. A resolution that no one is competent to 
act as director unless he has educated a son or daughter for 
the profession of teacher, was discussed and lost. One, in 
favor of a law compelling the grading of the schools on pe- 
tition of a certain number of taxables to the proper beard, 
was freely debated and laid over; and another, that no 
teacher should be employed by directors without consulta- 
tion with the parents of the proper school, was laid on the 
; table. The next meeting was then ordered to be at Wind- 
ham, on the 2d Friday and Saturday in September, and 
after appointment of lecturer, essayists, readers, declaim 
ers and committee on business, adjourned. 





Centre: Prof. Evan Pugh, formerly of Chester county, 
and for some years Principal of the State Agricultural Col- 
lege in Centre co., died rather suddenly recently, at Belle- 
fonte. Prof. Allen, lately Principal of the Girard College 
for orphans, at Philadelphia, has been selected to succeed 
him. 

CnesteR: The School Directors of Chester county met in 
convention on Monday, June 6, and raised the County Su- 
perintendent’s salary from $1000 to $1200. An exciting 
discussion was had on the different sums named, but they 
finally agreed on the sum above named. So says the Re- 
publican. We are glad to hear of this movement. It cer- 
tainly was a bold step and, in the minds of some, may be 
thought an unwarrantable one, for the friends of a teacher 
or school officer with $1000 a year, to ask for an addition 
to his salary. But that the demand has succeeded is as 
creditable to the county of Chester, as it is indicative of 
the beginning of a right appreciation of educational labors 
in the public mind. 


CumBerRLAND: The teachers of the borough of Carlisle 
having long felt the need of a ‘‘ School Teacher’s Libary,”’ 
have at last made an effort to establish one. Contributions 
have been made by the Board of Directors, and most of the 
teachers have agreed to give part of their salary each year 
towards the object. Persons wishing to contribute either 
books, money or papers, can do so by handing their contri- 
butions to any of the teachers, which will be thankfully re- 
ceived and properly acknowledged.—Am. Democrat. 


Eriz: The examination and commencement exercises of 
the North Western Normal School, at Edinboro’, took place 
during the week, commencing June 13. An exhibition, 
which is highly spoken of, was given by the pupils of the 
Model School on Monday evening. The subsequent exami- 
nation of the Normal students was quite satisfactory ; and 
| Principal Wickersham of the Millersville Normal School, 
and Mr. Bates, Deputy State Supt., accorded much credit 
to the class. The County Superintendents of the 12th dis- 
trict were also present, and expressed their approbation of 
the condition of the school. Principal Cooper made an ap- 
propriate address to the graduates, upon conferring}the pro- 
fessional degree of Bachelor in the Elements. 

On Thursday morning the reading classes were examined, 
and prizes presented for the best reading. The Committee 
awarded first prizes to Misses S. A. Phillips, of Sheckley- 
ville, and Emma Gerish, of Edinboro’; and second prizes tc 
Miss Bella Riddle, of Newcastle, and Mr. J. 0. Varous, of 
New Lebanon. Superintendent C. H. Dale, Chairman of 
the Committee of Award, presented the prizes to the suc- 
cessful candidates in a neat and appropriate speech upon 
‘« Reading as a Fine Art:’’ and the Principal announced 
that each of the Trustees had offered a prize for good read- 
ing and spelling, to be awarded at the close of the Fall 
Term, Nov. 17th, 1864. 


The representatives of the Composition and Declamatior 
Classes next read their essays or delivered their orations.— 
The representatives were: Misses 5S. B. Flury, Harbo! 
Creek; J. Clark, Centerville; E. F. M’Claughrey, Edin 
boro’; C. A. Hamilton, Miller’s Station ; and Messrs. Ire 
Stratton, Linesville; S. W. M’Caslin, Titusville; F. D 
Leet, Ulysses; and W. A. M’Cormick, New Vernon. 

Thursday afternoon and evening were spent in pleasant 
social exercises, in parting visits and good-byes, and or 
Friday morning all started for their several homes. 

During the year the attendance of students was,—male: 
175 and females 174, in the Normal Department,- total 349; 
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and in the Model School 215,—grand total, 564. There ae 


nine Instructors including the Principal—four males and | 
five females. The fall term will begin on the 17th of Aug. 


Lenicn: An Institute for the benefit of the Teachers of | 
the county will be held by County Superintendent Young, | 
at Hynemanaville, in Weisenberg township, for two weeks, 
commencing July 25. The Common Schools of Catasau- 
qua raised $69.07 for the Sanitary Fair at Philadelphia and 
19 of the Allentown schools $106.11 for the same purpose. 

Luzerne: The students of the ‘‘ White Haven graded 
school’ have commenced publication of a neat and well 
filled ‘‘ Magazine” of 24 pages,—the first number of which | 
appeared in May. How often it is to be issued is not stated ; 
but, from the moderate price (25 cents) we suppose it is to | 
make its appearance quarterly. Success to it and to all | 
efforts, and especially self- efforts, by students after improve- | 
ments. 

Snyper: The annual exhibition of the Freeburg Aca- 
demy (D. 8. Boyer, Principal) took place on the 10th ult. 
The programme of exercises was well prepared and no doubt 
well put into action. The next quarter of this flourishing 
institute will commence on the 4th of August. A normal 
class will then be formed. 


ScuuytxiL_: The first regular meeting of the County 
Educational Association took place on the 4th ult. at Schuy!- 
kill Haven. The attendance seems to have been respecta- 
ble; and the proceedings, as recorded in the county papers, 
show that the right feeling pervades the profession in 
Schuylkill. The Inaugural Adddress of President Raub | 
shall appear next month. 

Juntata: A county Normal School Institute will open in 
Perryville, on the 18th day of July next under the care and 
supervision of the County Superintendent, to continue at 
least four weeks. Instruction will be given in all the 
branches taught in any of the schools of the county, free of | 
charge. It is hoped that young teachers will avail them- | 
selves of this opportunity, as the whole object of this insti- 
tute is to prepare teachers for the duties of the school room. 


Wasuineton: The movement for a State Normal School | 
in this county, for the 10th District (Washington, Fayette, 
Greene and Somerset,) is still in progress ;—fifteen Trus- 
tees have been elected, of whom Jos. Lambert is President 
and Samuel Sickman, Secretary. A committee has been 
appointed to select a location, the books have been opened 
and stock is being taken quite rapidly 


~~? 


EDUCATIONAL MATTERS IN OTHER STATES. 
Vermont: A series of Institutes in the counties of Wind- 
sor, Addison, Rutland, Windham and Bennington, running 
through the month of June, was held, under the call and | 
auspices of school Secretary Adams. Only two days were 
devoted to each 


Reope Isitanp : City Superintendent Leach of the Provi- 
dence schools makes quarterly reports—not merely of num- 
bers and statistics, but of facts and opinions—to the school 
committee of the city. They are always able and interest 
ing; and they clearly vindicate not only the utility of such 
an office in all our large towns, but the manner of benefi- 
cially discharging it In his last, the decrease of corporal 
punishment is noted and an increase of parental visits and 
interest urgently invited. Several well-timed and useful 
pieces of advice are also given to the teachers. Self-com- 


mand, kindness and a degree of enthusiasm, are designated | 
It is said to be ‘nota rare thing to hear, | 


as essential. 
even in the school room, errors in pronunciation and in the 
the use of Inanguage.*’ ‘Low, obsolete and cant phrases’’ 
(it is well said) ‘‘ should never form any part of the teach- 


| is well. 
| up and insert, next in order, that written Constitution of 





headed with ‘‘no educational periodical.’’ Last of these 
extracts is one on ‘‘ Patience.'’ Brother Northend, what 
on earth put it into your head to dig up this unkind rebuke 
from the buried past? As if the present generation of 
teachers were not very models of this virtue ;—excepting 
always in those aggravating cases of pupils who wont learn 
without being taught, and of parents who desire to see 
other results at the end of the term than stage-play dia- 
logues and compositions, corrected by the Teacher’s pen 

‘* Toward such, Job himself might exhibit just a little out- 
of-temperishness. Since you were so hard run for filling-ap 
for your June number, Mr. Connecticut, couldn’t you have 
culled out something a little more couleur de rose from the 
old Mann collection? We really tremble for you. If the 
June number were the 11th instead of the 6th of vol. 11, we 
would predict the death of your periodical in its 12th year 


| Be warned, then, in time, and give your readers at once 
| and continuously full and strong doses of Object Lessons, 


and Military Drill, and Practicalness, diluted with ’ologies, 
and 'osophies and ’onomies, quantum suff. If not, you may 
as well begin to write your own editorial epitaph. If found 


| dead in your chair some morning, the inquest will surely 


find: Died of Horace Mann. 


MARYLAND: We have just received No. 1 of the ‘‘ Mary 
Jand School Journal’ published at Hagerstown, by J. P 
Harman & Co. It isa promising monthly of 24 large oc- 
tavo, three column pages, and is filled with good matter.— 
It opens with the description and cut of a model country 
school house, gives the annual report of the school commit- 
tee of Baltimore county, and speaks in cheering terms of 
the progress of the school cause. Good for Maryland.— 
Price $1 a year in advance. 


On1o: M. F. Cowdery, T. W. Harvey, and Eli T. Tappan, 
compose the State Board of Examiners of Teachers. Mr 
Cowdery is the well known author of the work on Moral 
Instruction in schools. In the June number of the Edu 


| cational Monthly, this board has issued a circular for the 


information of applicants. The certificates are of three 
grades: No. |. To attest fitness tosuperintend any system 
of schools in the State, or to act as principal of a first class 


High School ;—No. II. To act as Principal of a Ward, Dis 
| trict or Grammar School of a city, or superintend a Union 
school of a smaller city or town ;—No. III. To act as Prin 
cipal of a village Union School, or a Township Central 
School, or of any common school of a lower grade. We do 
not ourselves very clearly perceive the appropriateness of 
this allotment of qualifications. A boy or girl in a village 


may as much desire and be as fit for higher culture, as the 
more fortunate denizen of a first class city. We prefer the 
arrangement of qualification, based on the Teacher's ac 
quirements, given in the latter part of the circular, to any 
supposed or arbitrary assignment of knowledge in propor 
tion to the importance of the location cr field of labor.— 
The four items of qualification prescribed by the law and 
the order of relative importance in whica they are named, 
are good. They are, 1. Moral Character; 2. Experience ; 
3. Professional Ability; and 4 Scholarship. In speaking 


| of the last named, the Board of Examiners well says :— 
| **In ascertaining a candidate’s scholarship, more import- 


ance will be attached to an acquaintance with the general 
principles of a science and a comprehensicn of its theories, 
than to a knowledge of disconnected facts, or a mere mem- 
ory of parts.” 


Inpiana: The School Journal of this State (the price 
of which has been raised to $1.25 a year) is going through 
a course on the Constitution of the United States,—giving 
it, seriatim, to its readers, without note or comment. This 
By the by, we would like the same print te hunt 


er's vocabulary.’ One of the most obvious defects in the | England which Thomas Erskine May so unfortunately 


schools, is stated to be, ‘‘the want of a clear and distinct 


enunciation in reading and speaking.” 
all of wider application than to the bounds of the city of 
Providence. 


These remarks are | England. 


omitted from his late work on the Constitutional History of 
It would be a real treat to us (and probably toa 
few others) to see that same document. 


Ixtu1no1s : Mr. Bateman who formerly so ably filled the 


Coxxgcticur : The Common School Journal of this State | same office, has been nominated by the Union State Con- 


is growing, we fear, hopelessly old foggish. The June num- 
ber is actually half-filled with extracts from the writings of 
one Horace Mann, who flourished years ago. Amongst 
these is one on ‘* Teachers’ Dangers ;’’—as if the teacher, 
now-a-days, was in any danger, except that of knowing too 
much, and getting too much salary. Then comes one on 
‘‘ What Teachers Have.’’ Now, in some people’s opinion, 
it would be a shorter catalogue to jot down what they have 
not. In some fow cases that we wot of the list might be 


vention at Springfield, for State Superintendent of schools 
A better selection could not have been made; and we are 
glad to see that it delights the educational men of Illinois 
But while the whole State is thus about to be benefitted, we 
regret to hear that Chicago has suffered an irreparable loss. 
W. H. Wells, her well known, talented and most efficient 
City Superintendent has resigned his office,—forced thereto 
by the wear and tear of over tasked mental and bodily en- 
ergies in the discharge of duty. When will our best teach- 
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ers and educationists learn to serve the cause and the pub- 
lic by moderation in their labors? The price of the IIli- 
nois Teacher is now $1.50 a year, payable, as usual, in ad- 
vance. 

Micnigan: The next meeting of the State Teachers’ 
Association is to be at Ann Arbor, commencing July 5.— 
State Superintendent Pickard will then deliver an address. 
The Board of Education of Detroit has made a slight in- 
crease in the salaries of the teachers. 

Iowa: The annual meeting of the State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation will take place at Dubuque, August 23d to 26th. 


Wisconsin: After considerable hesitation, and at some | 


risk of a paying support, the managers of the Journal of 
Education have concluded to continue its publication dur- 
ing another volume, and that too at the old price of one 
dollar. We are glad of this, for it is one of our best ex- 
changes ; and we do most sincerely wish success to the en- 
terprize, somewhat doubtful as the times are. 
Ca.irornia: The Board of Education of San Francisco 
is adopting measures to increase the capacity of its high 
achool accommodations, and to elevate the course of in- 
atruction therein. The tidings of the educational doings 
and condition of the State are generally cheering, as well 
in private institutions of learning as in the Common 
Schools. The State Normal School closed its regular term, 
May 20; there were 19 graduates,—18 females and 1 male. 


The ‘‘ Teacher’’ closes its first year of existence with the | 


June number, in full vigor and a determination to go on, 
based on liberal support and the energy of its editorial 
force. ‘‘ May it live forever,’’—for its spirit is of the right 
kind. 

Canapa West: The next Annual Convention 


at Toronto, on Tuesday, the 2d of August next, at 11 a.m., 
and continue in session three days. 

The following subjects, among others, will be introduced 
for discussion :— 

1. The fitness of the National Series of School Books for 
the requirements of Canadian Schools. 

2. The causes and remedy of the frequent changes of 
Teachers in the rural districts. 

3. The appointment of Superintendents for counties in- 
stead of townships, as a means suggested to insure greater 
efficiency. 

4. Union *chools—their advantages and disadvantages. 


5. Central High Schools—the desirableness of such, as a } 


part of the Common School System in large towns. 
6. Separate Colored Schools—the necessity or desirable- 


ness of recogizing the distinction of color in Canadian | 


Schools. 


7. The objects to be accomplished by Teachers’ Associa- | 


tions, and the importance of local organizations. 





Cea 20 1 | eT 


Hook Dotives. 


Tae New American Cycitorampia; A popular Dictionary 
of general knowledge. Edited by George Riply and 
Charles A. Dana. Now complete in 16 large octavo vols. 
of about 800 pages each. Price per volume from $4 to 
$7 according to binding. D. Appleton & Co., N. York. 


This book presents a complete panoramic view of human 
knowledge. 
tors; all the articles being original and written for it ex- 
pressly. Mr. Pruyn, Chancellor of the University of New 
York, has given a strong recommendation of this as a 
standard work for all public school libraries. This is con- 
curred in by many others, and the work is worthy of all 
commendation. In selecting the materials for a district 
library, care is to be taken to have all sciences and branches 
of learning represented in it, so that not only scholars and 
teachers, but all desiring reliable information at short notice, 
may resort to it with confidence. No library is worthy the 
name which is not founded on this plan. But it is impossi- 
ble in this age of diffuse and accumulated earning, to pro- 
cure standard works upon all topics of human interest, 
without an appropriation of many thousand dollars, The 


of the. 
** Teachers’ Association of Canada West,’ will take place | 


It has been prepared by about 400 contribu- | 


| Appletons step.in at this point with their Cyclopedia, for 
_ the relief of purchasing committees. Within its compass 
| may be found the results and much of the details of all hu- 
| man knowledge, from the remotest antiquity. Histery, Bi- 
| ography, Geography, Chemistry, Geology, Political Econo- 
| my, and every one of the sciences are there treated with 
precision and all essential fulness, under appropriate heads 
| Ranxin’s Improvep Scuoot Desk. Patented Feb. 18, 


| 1862, and manufactured by John S. Rankin, of Madison 
Indiana, and his agents. 


| We have examined this simple combined Seat and Desk, 

not only in model, but of full size—the latter as exhibited 
| at the School Department in Harrisburg. Of all the im- 
| proved double desks, this seems to be the best,—combining 
| as it does durability, strength and cheapness, with great 
| facility of movement when its movement is necessary in the 


school room, and less obstruciion to the sweeping-brush 
| than any other. 

Directors contemplating the purchase of new furniture.— 
See cut in advertisement. 


It deserves a careful examination by all 


2 i 





Affirial, 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMON SCHOOLS, } 





Harnrissure, July, 184 § 
SCHOOL WARRANTS ISSUED IN JUNE, 1864 

| Counttes. Districts. Treasurers Amounts 
Adams, Hamiltonban, Daniel Sullivan, $180 19 
“5 Berwick bor., D. E. Hollinger 41 74 
m4 Liberty, Samuel Krise 86 59 

; Straban, George Ehrehart 167 71 

"ys Union, Samuel Rebert 118 57 

| Allegheny, Baldwin, Wm. Cowan 00 45 
! 6 Chartiers, John Hodgson 85 02 
East Deer, James Henders 93 64 

Elizabeth West, William Hart 37 44 

Jefferson, W. J. Miller 75 66 

sf Monongahela b. Robt. H. Marshall 90 46 

ve Moon, obert Wilson 11] 56 
Neville, Wm. Nixon 22 23 

| "7 Patton, Emanuel Kunkle 88 14 
| " Penn, Henry McDMorrow, 129 48 
= Pine, Rev. L. R. McAboy, 87 08 
Richland John 8. Dickson 66 96 
Shaler, Wm. C. Shaw 191 10 
| - Versailles James J. Larimer, 225 93 
| Armetrong, Appollo, Christian Kepple 52 67 
= Jelknap Ind., Henry Bargerstock, 16 18 
j > Buffalo South, J. C. Hill, 140 42 
| “ Cowanshan’ck, Alexander Foster 168 89 
j . Hovey Ind., Samuel Craig, 22 23 
; Kittanning twp.John Still, 112 74 

| - Mahoning, John McCauloy, 124 03 
; Perry, Jeremiah Rupert, 82 69 
| " -lumcreek, Andrew Kimmel 169 66 
| Sugar Creek, Thos. H. Foster 97 90 
| Beaver, Beaver South, Jesse Warwick, 93 60 
Borough twp., Samuel Ecoff, 74 10 
" Bridgwater, Thomas Allison 75 66 

| Brighton, Andrew Carothers, 12 93 
{ F Franklin, John Slater, 56 08 
Be Hanover, John A. Gibb 130 65 

- Greene, Ww. Langhlin, 90 09 

4 Hopewell, Joseph Fleming, 65 14 

“ Industry, Richard Knight, 69 42 

20 Moon, William McLane 78 7 

- Marion, Jacob Young, 39 40 

: Ohio, Wn. T. Rayl, 81 90 

/ =: Patterson, Jesse Williams, 21 45 
53 Phillipsburg Jacob Schafer 41 34 

7 Rochester bor., S. T. Cross, 117 39 

ai ‘* twp., Leander Whisler, 47 58 
Bedford, Bedford twp., Frederick H. Beegel, 161 86 
~, Bloody Run, William Masters, 28 08 

| “ Broadtop.., Charles W. Ashcorn, 80 34 
| = Napier, William Cuppert, 155 22 
Providence W. Josiah Zin®bower, 75 66 
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Counties. 


Bedford, 
Berka, 


‘ 


Blair, 


se 


Bradford, 


Buc ka, 
Butler, 


@am bria, 


@artcn, 


@entre, 


@hesier, 


Clarion, 
se 


“a 
“e 


@leartield, 


ae 


Clinten, 


Districts. 


Woodbury M., 


Albany, 
Alsace, 
Bern twp., 
Bernville, 
Cumru, 
Douglas, 
Earl. 
Exeter, 
Greenwich, 


Heidelberg N., 


Heidleberg L., 
Jefferson, 
Marion, 
Maiden Creek, 
Maxatawney, 
Ontelauney, 
Pike, 


Pleasantville I., 


Rockland, 
Richmond, 
Windsor, 
Blair, 
Frankstown, 
Freedom, 
Logan, 
Athens, 
South Creek, 
Terry, 
Towanda twp., 
Bristol bor,, 
Centre, 
Centreville, 
Millerstown, 
Oakland, 
Clearfietd, 
Johnstown, 
Washington, 
White twp., 
Yoder, 
Franklin, 
Packer, 
Penn Forrest, 


Towamensing U. 


Bellefonte, 
Benner, 
3urnside, 
Curtin, 
Haines, 
Huston, 
Liberty, 
Marion, 
Miles, 
Patton, 
Spring, 
Union, 
Unionville, 
Walker, 
Worth, 
Bradford, 


Brandywine W. 


Cochranville, 
New London, 
Sadsbury, 
Beaver, 


New Bethlehem, 


Callensburg, 
Curllsville, 
Elk, 
Highland, 
Knox, 
Licking, 
Madison, 
Oak Hall, 
Red Bank, 
Salem, 
Strattonville, 
Washington, 
Boggs, 
Burnside, 
Ferguson, 
Graham, 
Penn, 
Chapman, 
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Treasurers. 


j 
Amounts, | Counties, 


Clinton, 


“ 


sé 


Crawford, 


“se 


Cumberland, 
Dauphin, 


Al 


‘c 


Elk, 


Erie, 
Fayette, 


‘é 


“cc 


oc 


| Forest, 
ce 


Franklin, 


‘ 


“é 


Fulton, 


ec 


tc 


‘ce 


| Greene, 


ce 
“e 
sé 
“cr 
sé 
“ec 


° ‘“ 


| Huatingdon, 


| Indiana, 
“ce 


Samuel R. Hain, 148 58 
John B. Hemmerly, 133 37 
Benj. Shalter, 110 75 
Elias A. Leinbach, 169 60 
Franklin Herbach, 49 91 | 
Ezra High, 154 82 | 
Philip Eagle, 92 42) 
Daniel Mathias, 104 12 
Elam Kline, 194 60 
Adam Stein, 167 70 | 
Jonathan Lengel, 82 67 
Charles Sphon, 230 45 | 
William Schugher, 109 59 
Isaac Lebo, 152 10 
John D. Barnett, 134 14 
Valentine George, 169 25 
Jacob Saul, 108 41 
Reuben F.Drumheller,94 76 | 
Henry 8. Yoder, 16 76 
Henry Miller, 136 90 
Ad. Weidenhammer, 195 00 
Jacob Kepner, 101 40 | 
Geo. W. Rhodes, 101 79 | 
Michael Gusey, 137 67 | 
Jacob Noffsker, 89 70 | 
Wn. M. Lloyd, 286 65 
J. L. Corbin, 56 55 
Lyman Berk, 65 52 
James Jones, 76 83 
J. M. Fox, 46 41 
Wn. A. Stewart, 282 36 
Samuel Miller, 72 54 
Wm. S&S. Bingham, 40 56 | 
Jacob Frederick, 21 84 
Wm. Hutchison, 86 58 
Joseph Moyer, 122 85 | 
Cyrus Reilly, 391 56 | 
Richard Detling, 109 98 | 
Samuel W. Turner, 80 34 
Timothy L. Hunt, 59 28 
Henry Boyer, 151 71 
Levi Hartz, 31 88 
Enos Koch, 42 90 | 
Adam Beer, 71 37 | 
William Wolf 125 20 
Samuel Roan, 98 68 | 
Barnhart Viehderfer, 29 25 
Jacob V. Knoll, 35 10 
John F. Heckman, 143 92 | 
William Turner, 54 22 
Robert Martin, 76 83 
John S. Hoy, 58 91} 
John Wolf, 127 92 
Geo. W. F. Gray, 63 18 
Wm. Shortlidge, 123 24 
Joseph Alexander, 61 25 
Thomas Parsons, 30 85 
John Divin, 138 06 | 
John G. Jones 37 05 
Amos H. Darlington, 95 55 
John 5. Hope, 85 80 
John B. Snead, 26 13 
Leonard Lovett, 64 74 
Ezekiel R. Young, 186 42 
(Godlieb Eyly, 102 95 
Joseph M. Seyler, 35 49 
Joseph B. Reynolds, 39 40 
Thomas F. Riley, 27 69 | 
John Kiser, 91 65 | 
William Boyd, 42 51 
John Snyder, 49 92 
J. C. Galbrath, 82 29 
H. Bennett, 156 71 
J. C. Turney, 6 64 
Conrad Keck, 109 20 
John M. Kurtz, 80 3 
Thomas Benn, 32 67 
John G. Sigworth, 99 05 
Andrew Baughman, 55 38 
Jacob Young, 95 94 
John F. Straw, 51 04 
Petter Kepple, 55 38 
Isaiah Wall, 48 75 


Thomas B. Loveland, 59 


se 
ce 
sé 
se 
““ 
sé 
e 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 


‘ 
‘ 


Districts. 
Crawford, 
Dunstable, 
Green, 
Leidy, 

Lock Haven, 
Woodward, 
Cattawissa, 
Centre, 
Conyngham, 
Franklin, 
Hemlock, 
Locust, 
Orange, 
Pine, 


Roaring Creek, 


Scott, 
Conneaut, 
Fallowfield E., 
Greenwood, 
Pine, 
Sadsbury, 
Wayne, 
White Ind., 
Frankford, 
Derry, 
Halifax, 


Hanover South, 


Jefferson, 
Londonderry, 


Paxton Middle, 


Swatara, 
Washington, 
Benzinger, 
Jay, 
Wattsburg, 


Brownsville twp. 


Bullskin, 
Fayette City, 
Franklin, 
German, 
Jefferson, 
Nicholson, 
Perry, 
Saltlick, 
New Salem, 
Springfield, 
Tyrone, 
North Union, 
Washington, 
Barnett, 
Millstone, 
Metal, 
Warren, 
Washington, 
Ayr, 


Licking Creek, 


Todd, 

Wells, 
Aleppo, 
Centre, 
Franklin, 
Jefferson bor., 
Marion, 
Monongahela, 
Morgan, 

Mt. Morris, 
Brady, 
Carbon, 
Morris, 
Shirley, 


Armaugh bor., 


Armstrong, 
Black Lick, 
Blairsville, 
Burrell, 
Cherry Hill, 
Jacksonville, 
Mahoning N., 
‘* South, 
West, 
Shelocta bor., 


Smicksburg b., 


Treasurers. 


Amounts. 





Wheatfield East, Patrick Smith, 


West, 


Thomas Gheen, 37 88 
R. C. Miller, 46 02 
Joseph Kleckner, 111 93 
Joseph Summerson, 49 04 
G. H. Hiller, 273 39 
Alexander Reed, 87 36 
Mathias Hartman, 116 61 
John Hill, 132 99 
Philip Mongold, 120 90 
Elias Weaver, 49 92 
Geo. W. Dursbach, 95 91 
Wm. Goodman, 163 86 
Abner Welch, 95 94 
Albert Hunter, 66 30 
Henry Hoffman, 46 80 
Eli Criveling, 150 93 
Silas B. Thompson, 186 03 
J. B. Trace, 104 13 
John E. Grinel, 162 24 
0. F. Bush, 85 80 
R. I. Dennis, 105 30 
Hiram Drake, 143 13 
Alonzo Washburne, 10 14 
David Mitten, 156 00 
Reuben H. Henry, 253 50 
Christian Lyter, 170 82 
A. Mader, 102 96 
Jonathan Enterline, 72 93 
Henry G. Heisey, 167 70 
Solomon Fertig, 122 85 
John Elder, 107 26 
Cornelius Hoffman, 90 48 
Adam Jesberger, 124 80 
Peter F. Weed, 52 27 
L. 8. Chapin, 39 39 
Solomon Bird, 29 25 
Francis Andrew, 164 19 
William Troth, 82 29 
William Anison, 149 76 
Jefferson Sangston, 171 21 
Thomas Murphy, 119 34 
H. T. Jaco, 119 72 
C. C. Baugh, 138 06 
J. C. Lehr, 108 03 
Wm. Jefferies, sen., 21 84 
Daniel M. Shearer, 135 33 
Solomon Keister, 186 89 
J. D. Springer, 136 89 
John R. Willson, 65 91 
Christian Kuhns, 49 93 
L. C. Wynkoop, 8 96 
Wm. §. Harris, 131 04 
John Zimmerman, 67 47 
J. J. Miller, 212 16 
Jacob Tritle, 101 40 
Roland Austin, 84 24 
Geo. J. Barnaker, 45 24 
John B. Alexander, 57 33 
Augustus Miller, 95 55 
8S. Throckmorton, 132 21 
Jones Ely, 126 75 
E. H. Denny, 34 32 
A. A. Purman, 124 84 
H. G. Black, 121 68 
John H. Smith, 134 16 
Thornton Boydstone, 20 67 
George Eby, 85 80 
James Dunn, 243 7 
B. F. Brown, 67 08 
David McGarvey, 152 10 
Wm. Tomb, 17 16 
James Ren, 121 68 
Archibald Patterson, 87 36 
Wm. Ranson, 78 39 
Wm. A. Loughry, 118 56 
Alex. Stuchel, 145 08 
Samuel Lytle, 12 87 
A. J. T. Crofford, 96 33 
Abraham Sink, 103 74 
Christian Good, 76 44 
David Heffelfinger, 12 48 
George Stear, 13 26 
97 450 
Hugh M. Graham, 104 9! 


Ji 


Ly 


Mc!) 
Mo! 


Perr 


Pike 


Pott 





nts. 
88 
, 02 


) 04 
} 39 


» 61 
» 99 
) 90 
) 92 
» OL 
3 86 
» 94 
» 30 
5 80 
) 93 
5 03 
t 13 


> 80 
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Counties. Districts. Treasurers. Amounts. 
Indiana, © White, Daniel Robbens, 147 42 
Jefferson, Beli, Adam B. Hoch, 64 35 
o Gaskill, Jacob Miller, 35 49 
Heath, John Barr, 17 55 | 
“s Henderson, Henry Lott, Sen., 60 06 
4 Knox, Tsaae H. Davison, 76 83 
McCalmont, Daniel North, 39 00 | 
Pine Creek, J.C. Long, 88 92 | 
Rose, Asberry Shompson, 93 60 | 
Snyder, R. W. Morhead, 65 91 
se Union, John Mills, 52 26 | 
Juniata, Delaware, David B. Dimm, 136 89 
a Greenwood, Jesse Reed, 57 33 
Lack, John T. Robinson, 121 39 
a Tusearora, Joshua Beale, Sen., 124 80 
Lawrence, Little Beaver, John A. Young, 11] 15 | 
2 Perry, Jacob Vangorder, 68 64 
a Scott, E. E. Houk, 84 63 | 
“ Wilmington, Thomas Ashmore, 150 54 
Lancaster, New Millton, Daniel Denlinger, 16 77 
Donegal, Christian S. Rutt, 114 27 
Lebanon, Cold Spring, David Rowe, 12 09 | 
st North Lebanon, John Fortna, (Sup.,) 83 46 | 
Lehigh, Heidleberg, Samnel J. Kistler, 171 98 
i Milford Upper, Charles Foster, 208 26 
nt Millerstown, James Singmaster, 41 34 | 
Luzerne, Buck, John Hayes, 67 86. 
” Fell, James Russell, 41 73 | 
” Hanover, Samuel Rithline, 161 85 | 
" Huntingdon, J. 8S. Hice, 138 46 | 
Jenkins, M. J. Philbin, 164 19 | 
cn Ross, Samuel Edwards, 84 63 | 
Lycoming, Anthony, John Smith, 47 58 | 
- Cogan, Robert Wood, 55 77 | 
Eldred, Cornelius Lundy, 62 40 
Limestone, George Clark, 104 91 | 
Plunketts Creek,N. C. Johnson, 40 56 
Washingon, Wm. S. McCormick, 112 19 | 
: Wolf, A. J. Kahler, 78 78 | 
Merce’, Brownsville, J L. Abbott, 18 33 
“ French Creek, Martin Seamen, 100 62 | 
Hickory, E. T. Fish, 252 72 | 
Jamestown, John Carr, 35 88 | 
Salem, John Freeland, 60 84 | 
“ ‘* West, Josiah Brown, 183 50 | 
“6 Worth, A. Henderson, 102 57 | 
McKean, Bradford, Philo Ackley, 134 94 | 
Monroe, Barrett, Charles Boyer, 79 95 | 
6 Chestnut Hill, Frederick Siglin, 117 39 | 
Hamilton, Jabez G. Kirkuff, 177 06 | 
Jackson, Thomas Frantz, 78 39 | 
Pocono, Samuel Storm, 97 89 | 
Polk, Daniel Saeger, 87 75 | 
Ross, George Bouser, 70 20 
6 Tobyhanna, Henry Stoddart, 42 51 
” Tunkhannock, Abraham Butz, 23 00 | 
Montgomery, Douglass, Jacob Hittle, 142 74 
és Franconia, Henry Scholls, 155 22 | 
- Limestone, Reuben Lawall, 8T 36 
- Merion Upper, Samuel Brooke, 286 26 
= Salford Lower, Benj. S. Alderfer, 151 32 
Northampton, Nazareth Lower, Thomas Hartzel, 136 11 | 
Northumberl’dAugusta Upper,Reuben Garringer, 74 88 
* ‘* Lower, Jacob Bloom, 199 29 | 
We Lewis, Jacob Hunsicker, 136 89 | 
os Rush, Joseph Hummer, 96 72 | 
" Zerbe, Joseph Kline, 144 34 | 
Perry, Home, Abraham Horting, 37 05 | 
" Liverpool twp., William Borger, 156 00 | 
" Millerstown, Henry Hopple, 40 56 | 
" Newport, Christian Long, 76 05 | 
New Buffalo b., Joseph Wait, 33 93 | 
Pike, Blooming, G., Jacob Klinehance, 28 08 
" Delaware, Joseph C. Lattimore, 93 60 
“6 Lackawaxen, James Hanners, 136 11 
a Shohola, Chauncey Thomas, 53 43) 
“ Westfall, | Cornelius Westfall, 56 94/ 
Potter, Abbott, Joseph Breunig, 44 85 
= Hebron, Nelson Vanwegen, 66 30 
‘ Homer, Wm. B. Ayers, 22 23 
“ Summit, James Reed, 14 82 
“6 West Branch, John Shaar, 25 35 
és Wharton, Stephen Horton, 31 98 
' Woodville, Elihu Cole, 10 53 


Countres. 


Schuylkill, 


Snyder, 


“cc 


| Somerset, 


oe 
“e 
se 
ce 
‘ 
Sullivan, 
cc 
ae 
‘27 


ce 


Susquehanna, 


ec 
ce 
“e 
sé 
sé 


oe 
Tioga, 

ai 

oe 


se 


sé 


| Union, 


«ec 


sé 


“e 


| Venango, 


“eé 
“ec 
ae 


“ 


Washington, 


tc 
“cc 
“ec 
“ce 
“e 
ad 
“ce 
sé 
‘ec 
‘ec 
te 


a 


| Wayne, 


a 


ce 


ce 


se 


ce 


se 


“ee 


ce 


se 


e 


“ee 


“ec 


ee 


ce 


Districts. 
Brunswig, 
Frailey 
Hegins, 


om 
Treasurers 
Jeremiah Fast, 
Daniel Reed, 
Peter Herring, 


Mahantongo, L.Wm. A Stutzman, 


Porter 


Peter Kessler, 


Pine Grove twp.Peter Stine, 


Rush, 
South Ind., 
Union, 
Beaver, 
Centre, 
Berlin, 


Wm. M. Bachart, 
Wm. Gehret, 
Michael Krebs, 
Joseph Hassinger, 
Christian Beachel, 
G. P. Philson, 


srother’s ValleyE. Chorpenning, 


Larimer, 


Middle Creek, 


Paint, 

Stony Creek, 
Colley, 
Dushore, 
Elkland, 


Laporte twp., 


Shrewsbury, 
Auburn, 
Dundaff, 
Forest Lake, 
Jessup, 
Liberty, 


Adam C. Lepley 
Elias Saylor, 
Daniel Berkey, 
John H. Snyder, 
Charles Erle, 
Christian Hoffman, 
Joseph Whitely, 
Joseph Gausel, 

R. M. Taylor, 
John Tewkesbury, 
George Rogers, 

J. 8. Towne, 
Henry C. Bertholf, 
Calvin Stanford, 


Susqueh’a DepotE. N. Smith, 


Thompson, 
Clymer, 
Delmar, 
Elkland, 


Sylvester King, 
Job Reeford, 

M. W. Wetherbee, 
George Donance, 


Lawrence twp., T. B. Tompkins, 


Nelson, 


Buffalo West, 


Emlenton, 
Kelley, 
Limestone, 
White Deer, 
Canal, 
Cranberry, 
Irwin, 
Pine Grove, 
tichland, 
Tionesta, 


Philip Tubbs, 
Joseph Klingman, 
John C. Porterfield, 
Thomas Clingan, 
Jones Hoy, 

Sam’! Rostenbader, 
Ww. Duffield, 
Alex. Shannon, 

M. D. Montgomery, 
George Sibzle, 

J. A. Dreibilbis, 
Hamilton Stow, 


Brownsville W.,Robert McKinley, 


California, 
Canonsburg, 
Fallowfield, 
Hanover, 
Jefferson, 


Joseph Lambert, 
Craig Ritchie, 

E. Creighton, 
John McCullough, 
Hugh Patterson, 


Middletown W.,John Vasbinder, 


Millboro, 
Nottingham, 


J. 8. Gibson, 
Wm. Barkley, 


East Pine Run, John White, 


Wet, * * 
Robinson, 
Smith, 


Oliver K. Taylor, 
Wm. Bailey, 
John P. Wood, 


Straban South, James Hall, 


Cherry Ridge, 


Dyberry, 
Honesdale, 
Oregon, 
Palmyra, 
Paupack, 
Prompton, 
Scott, 
Texas, 


| Westmoreland, Allegheny, 


Bell, 
Fairfield, 


Wm. Gall, 
Frederick Hubbard, 
Horace Hand, 
John Watts, 
Jacob Sidler, 
George Wilde, 
L. B. Johnson, 
G. N. Morroe, 
Daniel Blandin, 
John Artman, 
George Alcorn, 
Wm. Little, Jr., 


Huntingdon N.,Aaron Howell, 


‘East, 
Loyalhanna, 


West Newton, 


Adam’Stoner, 
Henry Shoup, 
E. C. Leighty, 


Mt. Pleasant t., George Trauger, 


Rostraver, 
Salem twp., 
Sewickley, 
Washington, 
Mehoopany, 


David Douglas, 
William Stoops, 
A. Greenawalt, 
Peter Borts, 
Henry Love, 


North Moreland, Levi Winters, 
Lemuel Harding, 
Samuel Reissinger, 


Nicholson, 
Hellam, 


2 


Amounts. 


17 55 
101 79 
47 97 
28 08 
30 03 
135 72 
118 95 

6 63 
152 49 
158 34 
64 35 
64 35 
111 93 
42 90 
49 92 
82 29 
125 19 
27 30 
21 84 
54 99 
22 23 
23 79 
131 04 
23 79 
106 47 
83 46 
102 57 
195 39 
58 50 
101 11 
214 89 
33 15 
86 97 
42 90 
131 82 
27 69 
91 26 
99 06 
180 18 
92 04 
03 
84 
95 
92 
91 
43 
54 60 
98 28 
58 
203 458 
57 
22 
31 20 
60 
66 
82 
53 
90 
32 
55 
28 
02 
86 
98 


36 
166 14 
28 
28 
09 
73 
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SALARIES OF COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 
The directors of Chester county, have increased the salary 
of their county Superintendent from $1000 to $1200; Lu- 
zerne, from $800 to $1200; 500 to $800; 
Cumberland, $500 to $700. 
Mr. Martin Mohler, of Mifflin county, has been appointed 


Jefferson, from $ 


oounty Superintendent, in place of James Williamson, re- 


signed 
~~? 


TO COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 
Superintendent’s are again reminded that their Annual 
reports should be filed in this department by the middle of 
July, at the furthest. If it will be 
necessary to have them placed out of their Alphabetical 


not in by that time, 
order in the bound volume or left out altogether 

The following counties are back with their monthly re- 
It is hoped that this reference to the subject will be 
March, April, 
April, May 
April and May,— 


ports. 
For January, February, May,— 
Somerset. For February, Murch, 
For March, April, May,—Berks 


Bik and Montour 


sufficient. 
,—Carbon. 


For 


PRACTICAL TEACHERS. 
Eraminaltion for Practival Teacher's ( ficates 


for 
nd Normal 
Friday, 


An ennuittien:! of ** Practical teachers”’ State cer- 


tificates will be holden at the school for the Sec 
School 


August 5th, commencing at 9 o'clock, A 


district in Millersville, Lancaster county, 


M. 


This will be an important opportunity for teachers, and it 
is hoped that there will be a general attendance 

In order that directors, teachers and others may know 
what is meant, in the Jaw, by the “‘ term ‘‘ Practical Teach- 
er,’’ the following extracts from the Normal School law 
are made: 

‘* Actual teachers of common schools in good standing, 
who shall produce satisfactory evidence of having taught in 
common schools during three full consecutive annual terms 
of the districts in which they were employed, may also be 
examined at the same time and in the same manner with 


the regular students of their proper Normal Schools, and if 
found equally qualified shall receive certificates of scholar- 
ship of the same kind.’’ See. 177. 

‘That no certificate of competence in the practice of 


teaching shall be issued to the regular graduate of any of 
said Normal Schools, till after the expiszation of two years 
from the date of graduation, and of two full annual terms 
of actual teaching i in the districts in which such graduate 
taught, nor to any teacher who shall hold a full certificate 
of scholarship without having been a regular student and 
graduate, unless upon full proof three years actual 
teaching in a common school or schools, nor in either case 
without the production of a certificate of good moral char- 
acter, and satisfactory discharge of the requisite duration 
of Professional duty, from the board or boards of*directors 
in whose employment the applicant shall have taught, 
countersigned by the county Superintendent of the proper 
county or counties."’ Sec. 178. 


of 


It will be seen by the above, that to entitle a person to a 
State certificate, he must have taught at least two full 
chool, and 
The fair 
inference is, that those who make application expect to 
become professional teachers, to make it a business not 


annual terms, if he be a graduate of a Normal § 
if not, three full years of teaching are requisite. 


merely for a few months but years at least. Neither is it 
expected that the State certificate shall be granted to those 
who have taught a great length of time and, who are about 
to retire, but want the documentasacompliment. In short, 
the term ‘Practical Teacher,’’ means an individual who 


has practised teaching for several years and intends to 
practice it for years to come, or for life. It appears also, 
that those who have heretofore received certificates of schol- 
arship only, are at this examination to be inspected by the 


sf 
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board of examiners 
of taaching. 


as.to their competency in the practios 
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It is an honor to a teacher to be every way qualified to a 
receive a State certificate,—the highest authority and the P 
greatest mark of respect known to the school department Pe 
and it is hoped that teachers in different sections of thephich | 
State will make strenuous efforts to obtain these documents J, the 

~-> 
pat a 
NEW DISTRICTS. ne ef 

Much inconveniones is experienced by this department Lonted 
because of the failure, upon the part of the proper authori Ls vot 
ties, to give the legal notices of the formation of NeW ofa the 
independent districts. Frequently the first notice thay 
reaches the department of the creation of a new district 
ither by the division of an old one, or the creation of an 
either by ne divi Ao ort The f 
independent district or the incorporation of a Borough, i@, Jun 
an affidavit setting forth that the schools have kept in »per}ession : 
ation four months. Upon the receipt of this document, if er 

ee’ 7 , .™~. Bearfie 
every thing is legal, the warrant forthe State appropriation re ac 
is to be issued. The new district has not been entered mpog * in | 
the books in the department, because there has been nq strict | 
evidence presented of its creation. In many cases too he==—™= 
district from which the new one is formed has drawn tha 
appropriation for the whole district, and the money is ouf 
of our reach This and similar cases occur every month 
The department is put to great inconvenience. Direc of Aci 
i ‘ ' y 
are embarrassed, and many times know not what to do: a nalea 
both old and new districts may have injuries done, tha@Srer1 
unnot be righted. These difficulties can all be avoided beprese? 
the proper officers will give attention to the following exft Gener 
tracts from the school law and intructions of the State Sugithorse 
perintendent :— alth of 

S: IX. ‘“* When a new district shall hereafter be formedgppt the s 
such district shall not be considered and recognized as 4 #eparfBivania 
ite and independent school district until after the tergaina nh es 
tion of the eurrent school year in which it became @ neg] 

listriet, and unit have a full board of directors reguiarigfors, ar 
elected or appointed, and organized, except that the direcflay deem 
tors thereof shall have authority to levy, assess, and collec™ saig dc 
tax, ‘ure school houses and do all other ac ts peat) wttled 
to the commencement of the schools in the ensuing year 

Sec. X. ‘Where a portion of a common school dis@e Gover: 
trict is detached therefrom by the alteration of township offture 
Borough lines, or when an independent sc! district i 
ayer ws such alteration or abolition shall not take effe 
for school purposes till the commencement of the schoo 
year next after the end of that in which it shall have bee 
decreed and comfirmed. And the directors in the detache Approve 
portion, or in the abolished district, as the case may be dcight 1 
shall continue to exercise their office till the end of the yea “8 
in which said alteration or abolition occurred. 

No. 6. Instructions. ‘‘ No district can be recognized > 
the school department, —whether township, borough, city 0 

“tage? “<p 
independent,—till the proper county commissioners O8'G Da, Ss, 
transmitted, under their signatures and official seal, the nam sles doo 
of the district and the number of taxables res sident therein 
according to the last preceding triennial enumeration the Pen 

No. 13. ‘* No new independent district can be recognized mainte 
by the sc hool department until the parties interested fura diers an: 
ish it with a certified copy, under seal, of the decree of th hity b 

. . . . 4. 
court creating it and the certificate described in No. 6.’ y have 
ure. Ts 
> 
*flice, : 
QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ‘ 
; ‘ car: 

47. Question: Can the tickets voted at an election, } Tying 
counted, when they do not designate the years for whi@Pour com 
the person is to serve, trav 

Axswer: 1. When all the candidates for the office "GRhe rate ¢ 
school director are being voted for, to serve the full term% Tam gj 
three years, or in the places of others whose terms of thr 
years expired, the law does not require that it be ‘‘ designs*@ioy, Tao 
on the tickets, the term of office for which each pert 
voted for is a candidate.’’ That is fixed by the law itedql r 

" : ar 
at three years, and any such designation would be whol] b 
effeet th 


unnescessary 





active 


ied to 
nd the 
ment 
of the 
ments 
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VOLUME TIGHTLY BOUND 


1} 





— 











2. Bat when the candidates are to be elected to fill va- 


ancies of different lengths, or some to fill vacancies and | from this State. 


mme for the full term, the cases are different. Then all 


the destitute orphans of the deceased soldiers and sailors 
It conforms as nearly as practicable to the 


| bill on the same subject adopted by the proper committee, 


he tickets should have on them ‘‘the term of office for | 
| The reasons for such departures therefrom as are now re- 


hich each person voted for is a candidate ;’’ but if some 
f the tickets are thus designated and some are not, those 
bat are not should not be covnted. If, however, 
one of the tickets are marked with the term, all are to be 
punted, and the person having the largest number of all 
he votes given, is to hold the office for the longest term, 
pd the next highest the next longest term, and so on. 
on 
LOCAL SCHOOL ACTS. 


The following local laws in addition to those published in 
e June number, were passed by the Legislature at its last 
esi00 : 

An act to attach the farm of Eli Bloom, in Pike district, 
earfield county to Lawrence district in the same county. 


in Eaton district, Wyoming county to Northumberland 
ct in the same county. 





th 


wn th 
i u 


too 


; 


m ian , 


Soldiers’ Orphans. 








but not finally acted on by the Legislature at its last session. 


commended, and for the additional details suggested, will 


| be fully explained at a personal interview. 


An act to attach the farms of Nelson Pilgrim and John | 


I have the honor to be, 
Very Respectfully your Obedient Serv’t, 
His Ex. A. G. Curtin, Tuo. H. Burrowes 
Governor of Pennsylvania. 





PLAN FOR CARRYING INTO BFFECT THE Act FOR THE Epv- 
CATION AND MAINTENANCE OF SoLpigRs’ ORPHANS. 
I. Of the persons entitled to the benefit of the Act : 
These will be, children of either sex under the age of 
fifteen, resident in Pennsylvania at the time of the applica- 
tion, and dependent upon either public or private charity 
for support, or on the exertions of a mother or other person 


| destitute of means to afford proper education and mainte- 
| mance ;—of fathers who have been killed, or died of wounds 


received, or of disease contracted, in the service of the 
United States, whether in volunteer or militia regiments of 
this State, or in the regular Army or the Naval service of 


| the United States, but who were at the time of entering 


such service, actual bona fide residents of Pennsylvania. 

II. Of admission to the benefits of the Act : 

This will be by application by the mother, if living, or if 
not by the guardian or next friend, in the form prescribed 
by the Superintendent of orphans, setting ferth the name, 
age, place of nativity and present residence of the child, 
with the extent of destitution, the name of the father and 
of his regiment or vessel, his rank and the manner and time 
of his death,—accompanied by an affidavit to the facts set 
forth ;—to be presented to the Common School Directors of 
the district in which the orphan resides, for approval or dis- 
approval according to the facts of the case, and if disap- 
proved, to be returned with a statement of the reasons 


| therefor, but if approved to be so certified by the President 


and Secretary and transmitted to the Superintending Com- 
mittee of the proper county, by whom it shall be transmit- 
ted to the Superintendent of Orphans, with such suggestions 
and remarks as shall enable him to make the proper disposi- 


| tion of the case; and when approved by him, an order to be 


rector Act authorizing the Governor to accept the Do- 
0 “ nation of the Pennsylvanta Railroad Company. 
ne, ‘ia§Sretion 1. Be tt enacted by the Senate and House of 
ided, Representatives of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 
ring General Assembly met, and it is hereby enacted by the 
sate Sufsthority of the same : That the Governor of the Common- 
alth of Pennsylvania be and is hereby authorized to ac- 
‘o-medgpt the sum of fifty thousand dollars donated by the Penn- | 
‘asepi@ivania Railroad Company, for the education and main- 
°rs\°*Bnance of destitute Orphan Children of deceased soldiers, and 
eater lors, and appropriate the same in such a manner as he | 
1e direcfiay deem best calculated to accomplish the object designed | 
i collect sid donation. The accounts of said disbursements to 
ier. settled in the usual manner by the Auditor General, and 
100] disge Governor to make report of the same to the next Legis- 
nship 0ffture Heyry C. Jonnson, 
“.. of Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
» ako Joun P. Penney, 
ave beet Speaker of the Senate. 
— Approved the sixth day of May, Anno Domini, one thous- 
ayes (eight hundred and sixty-four. A. @. Curtin. 
nized t Executive CHAMBER, 
a, city Haraiszura, Pa., June 16, 1864. 
ers L8"E Dear Sir -—The Legislature having conferred on me au- 
oom rity to expend the sum of fifty thousand dollars, (given | 
on.” the Pennsylvania Railroad Company), on the education 
cogniz@i maintenance of the Orphans of deceased Pennsylvania 
ted , diers and Sailors, your known patriotism, integrity and 
et ility have led me to select you to superintend such expen- | 
ure. I send herewith a commission, appointing you to 
effice, and should be obliged by your preparing a plan 
~ e carrying into effect the intentions of the Legislature. 
for whi our compensation will be six dollars per day, and ne- 
Mary traveling expenses. You will also be allowed a clerk 
office "HRhe rate of not more than one hundred dollars a month. | 
ll tera Tam Sir, Very Respectfully your Obedient Servant, 
sof thr A. G. Curtin. 
esigns“Hion. Tao. H. Burrowes. 
. aa LANCASTER, June 27, 1864. 
law itee 
be whol 


issued by him for admission to such school as he shal! desig- 
nate: Orphans under six years of age to be placed in such 
nearest institution for the more juvenile class as may be 


| proper for and will admit them on terms to be arranged by 


the Superintendent ; and those above that age to be sent to 
the more advanced schools hereafter described, —but in both 
cases regard to be had, as far as possible, to the religious 
denomination or faith of their parents. 


III. Of the kind of Education and Maintenance : 

The Orphans will be clad in a neat plain uniform drese, 
according to sex, and supplied with comfortable lodgings, a 
sufficiency of wholesome food, and proper attendance when 
sick ;—they will be physically developed,—the boys by mili- 
tary drill or gymnastic training necording to age, and the 
girls by calisthenic and other suitable exercises ;—they will 
be habituated to industry and the use of tools while at 
school by the various household and domestic pursuits and 
mechanical and horticultural employments, suitable to the 
respective sexes ;—they will receive a full course of intel- 
lectual culture in the ordinary branches of a useful Eng- 


hr -—The following plan has been prepared for carrying "lish education,—having especial reference to fundamental 


effeet the trust you have honored me with in relation to principles and praesical results ;-—and they will be carefully 
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senting as they do every part of the district, one member at 
least will be cognizant of the facts of each case; and their 
action can take place at their regular meetings without any 


trained in moral and religious principles,—the latter as 
nearly approached as may be to the known denominational 
preference of the parents. 


IV. Of the schools to ba employed under the Act. additional labor to themselves and to the great convenience 
For the Orphans under six years of age suitable institu. of the applicants. 
tions, in any part of the State, that will receive them on The Superintending Committee of each county, will con- 


proper terms and afford them fitting training and mainte- | sist of 3, 5, or 7, according to circumstances, be composed 
nance, will be employed, and they will be placed therein till of both sexes, and will be appointed with the approval of 
arrival at the age of six years. the Governor. It will receiye the application, and trans- 

For the orphans over six years of age, one school will be mit it with such remarks and explanations as may be use- 
selected when practicable in each of the twelve Normal ful, to the Superintendent, and will also periodically visit 
School Districts, of sufficient capacity to accommodate all the school in its eounty or district containing Soldiers’ Or- 
the orphans of that age in the proper district, and having phans, and make report of its condition and of such mat- 
the necessary appliances to impart the physical, industrial, ters as may be promotive of their welfare. 
intellectual and moral training, necessary to render them The Superintendent will perform the duties in this plan 
intelligent citizens and useful members of society ; but if specified, as well as such others as its full and successful 
one such institution cannot be secured in each district, a | operation shall render necessary and proper. Especially he 
sufficient number of a smaller class will be accepted,—pre- | will visit the schools in which the orphans are placed, as 
fering such as will admit the largest number of Orphans and | often as consistent with his other duties; and, as the busi- 
afford the best instruction and accommodations :—the com- | ness of the trust will, except that of visitation, be mainly 
pensation in each case to be such as shall have been previ- | transacted by written correspondence, no office need, for the 
ously agreed on between the Institution and the Superin_ | present at least, be established at Harrisburg. All com- 
tendent, having reference as well to a reasonable economy , munications will therefore be addressed to him at Lancaster. 
as to a just remuneration for the services rendered, and to | Tuo. H. Burrowss, 
be paid quarterly on the rendition of full and sufficient ac- Lancaster, Pa., June 29, 1864. Supt. of Orphans. 
counts and vouchers :—clething, books and medical attend- 
ance to be supplied by the State or the several institutions 
as the Superintendent shall decide ; and all contracts for the 
education and maintenance of Orphans to terminate for such 
causes and after such notice as shall be therein specified. 

V. Of the control of the Orphans in the schools : 

The details of Education and Maintenance will be in the | 
hands of the Principal of each school, subject to the regu- | 
lations adopted by the Superintendent and the visitation of 
the proper Superintending Committees. Each school will | | I shall of course be happy to adopt them. 

Very respectfully your obedient servant, 

keep a record of all applications for apprentices or empjoy- | + OTT 

Hon. Tao. H. Burrowes. A. G. CURTIN. 
ees from amongst its Orphan pupils; but none shall be —— 
bound or otherwise put out to any employment, without his | Not/ce.—Schools of the higher elass and institutions for the 
or her own application and that of the parent, guardian or more juvenile pupils, in any part of the State, desirous of 
next friend, and the concurrence of the Superintending | accepting orphans for education and maintenance under the 
Committee of the proper county. All contracts of appren- | foregoing act and plan of proceeding under it, will please 
ticeship or for employment to be, as soon as legal authority | at once make that fact known to the Superintendent,— 
shall be obtained therefor, between the Superintendent and | stating the number each can admit, the time when they can 
Master or employer, and contain a reservation of power to | be received, and the compensation per pupil per annum de- 
annul the contract in case of failure on the part of the | manded; with such other particulars as the plan will suggest 
master or employer to fulfil all the stipulations. And the | 4 form of the application for admission and other instruc- 
Superintendent will keep a record of the name, master, | tions, and such Superintending Committees as shall then be 
trade, term and residence of each apprentice or employee appointed, will be published in the August number of this 
thus sent from schools. journal. 

VI. Of the Fund now at command under the Act: Prof. James Thompson, formerly of Pittsburg, a gentle- 

This is believed to be sufficient to commence this humane, _ maf well qualified for the work, has been selected to act as 
just and patriotic undertaking, but the plan now recom- | clerk and assist in this noble undertaking,—which will re- 
mended eannot be kept long enough in operation to produce | quire much effort at the commencement. T. H. B. 
any useful results, unless sufficient additions be made to it _—_— 
by the public authorities or private liberality, or by agencies 
similar to that which made s first liberal a It is 6 viginal Communications. 
hoped that this will be done, and that the undertaking will | ———-—-—— — 
be continued till all our destitute Soldiers’ Orphans shall be ESSAYS oN PHILOLGY. —NO. 1. 
placed in a condition to meet the trials of life, on an equal With Special Reference to English Grammar 
footing with the children of those for whom their fathers BY .L .F BITTLE. 
died. | Copy right Secured.| 

All accounts of the expenditure of the fund will be set- PREFACE. “5h . 

tled by the Auditor General, in the usual manner. | This is the first of a series of articles which we 
VII. Of the Administration of the Trust under the Act. | purpose to write for the Journal, on the subject of 
The School Directors seem to be the proper board first to | Philology. We shall endeavor to ascertain the true 
receive and scrutinize the application for admission ; repre- character of this branch of human learning ; and, 





Executive CHAMBER. 
Harrissure, Pa., July 1, 1864 
Dear Sir:—I have examined and approved the plan 
| which you have submitted to me for the administration of 
| the fund for the maintenance and education of poor orphans 
of our deceased soldiers, and I request that you will pro- 
ceed to put it in operation. If any improvements should 
from time to time suggest themselves to you as advisable, 
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discourse, 


after developing certain principles, we shall apply | fined, language is words, sentences, or 

them in the construction of a system of English used respectively to represent ideas, thoughts, or 

Grammar, better suited to the genus of our vernacu- continued thinking. 

lar, than are the various theories now before the 

public. We shall also endeavor to show, that there The Relations of Language to Mind 

is a science of language as well as an art ;—that | f 

this science is founded on the nature of the human, “5 We on are ene are ie wt git tal 

mind; and that its various parts can be classed and — ab immediate gc suage ey Pamesa anaes — 
hese are ideas, thoughts, and cogituéion. The last 


defined according to the same logical rules that are gs 
used th mathematics and the. netarel eciences. | term we use to denote continued thinking, or a series 

Throughout the series we shall aim at brevity, | of related thoughts. Ideas are represented by sin- 
and in general shall merely state our conclusions, | gle words. For instance, horse represents our idea 
leaving it for the reader to determine whether they | °f ® certain qnedrapes ; red, # D, AAO. CAFE 5 
are drawn correctly or not. We have devoted | and zn, of a certain relation. rhoughts are repre- 
much time to the subject on which we write, and we | sented by verbal combinations called sentences. — 
flatter ourselves, that, if we have not discovered | For example, the combined words, God és love, re- 
new truths, we have found out new methods, at | present an affirmative thought concerning the deity. 
least,—methods which throw light on the difficult , Language is not only a sign, or symbol, but also an 
questions of lingual analysis, and afford a rational | instrument, and is used to excite or produce, as well 
solution of the whole problem of English Grammar. | 88 to represent. To illustrate: We have in our 

We have applied for a copy-right on our articles, to mind certain ideas or thoughts. We wish to pro- 
prevent aay compiler from using them in the manu- duce in the mind of another like ideas or thoughts. 
facture of “new and improved text-books for We represent our own mental processes by language. 
schools.” Still we are willing for other educational | This in eommon usage is termed expressing them.— 
periodicals to copy them; for our chief object in The person to whom we speak or write, perceives 
writing is to call attention to what we believe is the | the language, or symbol, and at once it becomes an 


truth, in regard to a very important matter,—the 
constructiou of our native language. 

So much for preface. We now ask the reader’s 
attention, and enter upon the subject proposed. 


instrument producing or exciting in his mind ideas 
or thoughts the same as those we intended. Hence 
the relations of language to mind may be stated 
thus: 





1. Language is the sign, and the mind in its intel- 
| lectual manifestations, is the prototype: words stand 

Philology is the science of language, and the art | for ideas; sentences, for thought; and discourse, for 
of using it with propriety. | cogtation.* 

This statement will meet with no objection, we, 2. Language is the instrument, and the mind in 
presume, except from those who deny that Philology | its volitional character is the agent: words produce, 
is really a science. Before we examine its claims as | or excite, ideas; sentences, thoughts; and discourse, 
a science, let us ascertain what language itself is, | cogitation. 
and what are its relations to the mind. 





PHILOLOGY. 


| The relation between particular words and par- 
| ticular ideas is mostly, if not altogether, arbitrary. 
| Different races of people use different woods to re- 


F | present the same idea, and differently formed sen- 
means words, sentences, or discourse, whether | tances to express the same thought; and hence the 


spoken or written. It sometimes denotes any sounds, | various languages in the world. 
forms, gestures, or condition to which a signification | 
is attached. Hence there is said to be a language, 

ve . : -, | *Thisstatement is an extension of the common definition, 
hot only of men, but of beasts, birds, flowers, brooks, | that, ‘‘ words are the signs of ideas’’—a definition received 
winds, and even of silence itself. The term is also | by all respectable writers, we believe, exeept J. 8. Mill, who 
used as a synonym of the words, speech, tongue, di- 


| in his work on Logic contends, that some words stand, not for 

eae | ideas, but for real objects. His views are plausible, but, we 

alect, idiom, phraseology, and style. By some au- think, erroneous ; so that we must hold the old doctrine as 
thors language is called “ the medium of thought,” | the only consistent and true one. : } 
also “the vehicle of thought.” These expressions | we make betwen idea and thought, is authorized by Sir 


Language. 


The term language in its common acceptation, 


But that signs of 





e distinction which 
| William Hamilton and others. An idea has reference to a 
are metaphoric, and cannot be allowed in a strict | single thing, or toa collection of things regarded as a class, 


was F | and is always represented by one word, either single or 
definition. Thought isa mental process, and never compound; as, man, men, book-case. A thought is two 
passes out of the mind in which it originates ; there- | or more ideas so related or combined as to form affirmation, 
: : . ‘ interrogation, command, petition, hypothesis, or wish; as, 
fore it needs neither medium nor vehicle. When we | John has come—Has John come ?—Come thou—Forgive 
speak of communicating our thoughts, we mean | our sins—If he come—May he come! The reader may de- 


merely that we excite in the minds of others thoughts i mur at our use of cogitation , but this is the best word we 





precisely similar to those in our own. Properly de- ' 


can think of at present to designate a series of related 
thoughts. 
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some sort must be used to give, beyond the sphere 

of consciousness, « knowledge of the workings of 

the mind, is a fact of man’s very nature. Therefore 

we find him provided with physical organs for the 

production of such symbols as we call spoken words. 
Is Philology a Science ? 

Let us now examine the quéstion,—Is Philology 
a science? Science is knowledge systemized; or, 
science is a logical arrangement of general truths 
and special deductions relating to the same subject- 
The essence of science lies not in the matter explain- 
ed, but in the mode of explanation. This mode is 
that of general propositions and particular conclu- 
sions. These general propositions are reached 
mostly by induction; but when first principles are 
discovered, induction ends and deduction begins.— 
Induction gathers the materials, and logic constructs 
the edifice—the system—the science. Now, the gen- 
eral and particular truths of language, when arrang- | 
ed according to the received laws of classification, 
constitute a science, in the common acceptation of 
the term, as much as does Mathematics or Chemis- 
try. Philology is a science depending on psychology, 
which, in turn, depends on biology, or the science 
of life. 

Philology as an Art. 

Philology is not only a Science, but an Art. This 
double character it has in common with other sciences. 
The science of mathematics consists of the truths re- 
lating to quantity, but the art is the application of 
these to the solution of the various problems of 
number and space. In like manner, the science of | 
Philology consists of the truths relating to language: 
and the art is the application of these in the prac. 
tice of speaking and writing. ‘A principle in sci- | 
ence becomes a rule in art.” 
Throopsville, Cayuga, N. ¥-. 
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SOME OF THE ESSENTIALS OF SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL | 
GOVERNMENT. 


Read before the Baltimore County Teachers’ As- 
soceation. 

Almost every topic connected with education, has 
been treated so often in every point of view, that | 
if the subject were not inexhaustible, nothing would 
be left for me to say, that has not been said in much 
better style than any in which | could express my | 
thoughts. Yet some points iu school discipline 
have not been often noticed. 

By school discipline I do not only mean the rod 
aud threatening voice, nor yet alone the kind words | 
of advice and affectionate tone of entreaty which 
are often far more potent,—but also the gentler and | 
more silent influences of the appearance of things 
in and around the school room, and especially the | 
appearance of the teacher and scholars ;—on which | 
latter subject I propose to say a few words. 

And first, the teacher: If he neglects the aid of ' 
a clean tidy appearance, nothing but the most com- | 


manding talents, and the purest morality can secure 


the respect of his pupils and patrons. If he con- 
stantly indulges in light and trivial conversation, 
especially, if in such conversation he uses language 
suggestive of impure ideas, doubles entendres and 
smutty jokes, he desecrates the dignity of the pro- 
fession. He is indeed a teacher,—but of evil; and 
in the exercise of his responsible calling he is lay- 
ing up for himself wrath against the day of wrath. 
His society isa moral pestilence, and the atmosphere 
contaminated by him breathes contagion. From the 
influence of his baneful example, every parent who 
cares for the solid virtue, moral integrity, and intel- 
lectual worth of his children should be anxious to 
remove them. 


If an instructress is careless in her attire, sloven- 


| ly in her personal appearance, or indulges in such a 
, Style of dress as an immodest world approves of, 


she loses half her influence for good. If she in- 
dulges in gossip and slander, or seeks the position 
of a coquette, or a belle, she is unworthy, and the 
sooner she deserts our noble calling, the better for 
the community in which she lives and the school of 
which she has charge. The greater the intellectual 
acquirements of such educators, the more pernici- 
ous is their influence,—for knowledge tends, in this 
case, to give these bad habits a more extended form- 
ing power over the characters of their pupils. 

Nor should the opposite extreme be less studious- 
ly avoided. No educator should be distinguished by 


| the trait of character found in every savage,— 


namely, too great fondness for dress. No extrava- 
gance of ornament, no flashy colors, no dandified 
exterior,—becomes the framer of the character of 
American youth. A neat plain dress, with nothing 
so gaudy as to be the first thing to attract notice in 
the appeurance of the teacher,—such a dress indeed 


/as that when the teacher leaves a company, no one 


remembers what was worn—the manners and con- 
versation of the man or woman taking off attention 
from the style of attire—is what the instractor 


| should aim at. 


Then let the conversation and manners be as far 
removed from pedantry and solemn formality as 
from frivolity and obscenity, aud the teacher is pre- 
pared with tenfold power to govern his school and 
influence the community. 

With regard to the scholars, not much need be 
said, for ‘as is the master so are the pupils,” gen- 
erally. Let bare feet, bare shoulders, bare arms, 
and the manners of a bear be kept from the school, 
as much as possible; and it and its associations 
will be far more pleasant, pure and profitable. 


I have thus thrown out a few general ideas,— 
many details and ramifications of which will ocour 


, to the mind of every teacher, of which the limits of 


this paper forbid me minutely to treat. Finis. 
Baltimore, Md., 1864. 
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' IMPORTANCE OF EARLY IMPRESSIONS. 
In a previous number of the Juurnal we endeavor- 


ed to show, that the work of education will go on, 
however much we way seek to check it; that every 
human being,—be he monarch or subject, civilized 
or savage, a resident of the busy mart of commerce 
or the denizen of some lonely retreat,—if possessed 
of intellect, has wrought upon him an important 
work by that with which he comes in contact, and 
that that effect will partake of the complexion of 
the cause that produced it. 

Two points in this subject strike us, as demand- 
ing special attention : 


First. That mankind can tn no wise be shielded 
from the operation of those causes. 


To illustrate :—When leading a child through 
beautiful pleasure grounds, most persons would be 
prone to tarry a moment, in order to permit it to 
enjoy the scenery, instinctively feeling that the sight 
would doit good. But suppose from some cause 
they should not wish those grounds to make any im- 
pression, and in order to prevent it, bandage the 
eyes of the child. They will have, it is true, shielded 
it from the influence of the scenery, but will those 
bandaged eyes be attended with no results? even 
should the child take no offence at the indignity ?— 
Whilst we prevent one impression, we prevent all 
that might be received through the sense of sight, 
and this utter darkness will be attended by 2s legi- 
timate fruits. It may be temporary and not injuri- 
ous ; indeed there are times when it would be better 
to bandage the eyes and stop the ears of our youth. 
But why? simply because such a state would render 
hurtful words and objects harmless ; because even 
this apparently negative condition is caused and in- 
variably attended with its legitimate results ; and if 
this seemingly causeless condition, which merely 
serves as a barrier between a sense and its object, 
has its effect upon mankind, how much more is he 
the creature of his surroundings, when nature is left 
free and his senses set like so many lymphatics or 
absorbents to convey to his mind, the impressions 
they receive from the external world? Especially 
will those impressions modify his tastes and control 
his actions at that period of life when reason is not 
fully developed—infancy and youth. This is the re- 
ceptive period, the imitative period, and our object, 
here, is to remind parents and the guardians of youth 
generally, that this law of impressions and their 
effects on youth, is ubiquitous and inexorable, 


The second point presenting itself is, That the 
fects of those causes determine, more or less, man’s 
tastes and actions throughout life. 


Even after reason mounts her throne, traces of 
early surroundings and early impressions may be 
seen cropping out in the every-day life of man, and 
too often is reason subordinated to prejudice, taste 
or whim,—the result of previous impressions, 

We think we are safe in asserting, that not half 
mankind, even in civilized society, are governed by 
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their reason, certainly not by well developed reason, 


| 





or we would not see so much mal-practice in life ; 
for most assuredly reason never leads men into error. 


Man practically is rather an imitative being and 
governed very much by antecedents. Nations have 
ever adhered with the utmost tenacity to the opin- 
ions and customs of their ancestors; for, in the first 
place, having been subjected to their influence in 


youth, they accept them as right and proper, and 


, their ability to imitate and a geueral aversion to 


mental labor operate as a check on any attempt to 
change their modes of life. 

Thus man’s conduct throughout his career is 
shaped by his surroundings, and especially by his 
early associations. 

Nor is this bias the result of “ Hereditary Des- 
cent,” potent as it is in making the offspring con- 
form to the type of its progenitor; for if we subject 
the infant of the savage to the surroundings of 
civilized life, he will grow ap with tastes and habits 
very different from those of his brother. If we 
snatch a child from some loathsome haunt of vice, 
and rear him in a christian community, attendad at 
all times with scenes and associations elevating and 
refining in their tendency,—when he arrives at man- 
hood, his character will differ greatly from what it 
would have been if permitted to remain where nature 
placed him; or, if by some mishap, the child of civil- 
ized parents be subjected to the rade teachings of 
savage life, or the offspring of Christians be doomed 
to grow up where Bachanalian revelries disturb his 
midnight slumbers, and obscenity, licentiousness and 
profanity are ready to wither as with a sirocco every 
pure and noble sentiment, if it were possible for the 
like to spring up in his mind,—there will be found in 
either, on arriving at maturity, little of that which 
might have been looked for, had their lot been cast 
amidst more fortunate surroundings. Hereditary 
descent may do its work, and cause violent conflicts 
between nature and education; but no one will pre- 
tend that its effects cannot be modified if not entire- 
ly neutralized by circumstances. Indeed hereditary 
descent is itself the creature of education, and as 
such may be moulded by it. 

But the most important point eonnected with this 
part of the subject, as before alluded to, is the ten- 
acity with which those early impressions adhere to 
man in mature life, giving tone to hts sentements and 
modifying his actions. If this were not the case, 
it would be of comparatively little importance what 
those early surroundings wege; but as it ie, no graver 
problem can present itself to society, than how this 
law which may be a curse, ean be made to be made a 
blessing to the race. Certainly there is abundant 
cause for both joy and regret that this law is so uni- 
versal in its application ; for when we consider how 
much error is promulgated, and how much of vici- 
ous example is set before the young, we almost de- 
sire that this law be suspended, On the other hand, 
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when we estimate the immense power thus placed in And yet many good teachers exhaust all the 
the hands of man to promote the welfare of his race | examples given in several arithmetics, and spend 
and mould the destinies of the future, we can see | much time in making others on the blackboard.— 
abundant cause for hope on the part of philanthro- | Such workers we commend, and more than this, we 
pists, and are of opinion that tact and courage will recommend to such and to all a remarkable labor 
in time enable them to render truth triumphant. saving machine, which must be to teachers what the 








Laneaster city, May, 1864. S. G. B. 
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ARITHMETIC WELL TAUGHT. 
Teachers of limited experience not unfrequently | 
adopt the fallacy that a few examples under each | 
rule, just to illustrate fully the principle involved, | 
is all that is necessary. But as observation and 
experience increase, they bring the conviction that 
there is an art as well as a science in all the prac- | 
tical operations of life, and while the science may be 
understood whenever the principle is explained, the 
art can only be acquired by continued and abandant 
practice in it; and, applying this to Arithmetic, ex- 
perienced teachers agree that abundant practice 
with figures is the best and only way to fix in the 
minds of children the rules and principles of the 
practical operations of Arithmetic. The later text- 
books recognize this necessity, and Felter’s excel- 
lent series has for its fundamental idea, a great 
number of regularly progressive exercises under | 
each rule. 
Such practice is particularly useful and necessary 
in the “ four ground rules,” since the ability to add, 
subtract, multiply and divide correctly and rapidly, | 
so greatly facilitates progress in the subsequent | 
rules. Indeed, in actual business, correctness and 
rapidity in these four points, are more generally 
valued than all the rest of arithmetical knowledge. 
At a brief visit to the Webster School in New | 
Haven years ago, one class exercise conducted by | 
©. Goodwin Clark, now Principal of one of the best 
Grammar Schools in the “ hub” educational,—open- 
ed our eyes to the value of continued and rapid drill 
in Addition; and returning to our own school we 
began a vigorous drill therein, which opened the | 
ey 2 and minds of our pupils, and from that time we 
have been entirely convinced that more time should 
be spent in performing examples, and less in mem- 
orizing rules in Arithmetic. Subsequent observa- 
tion among teachers at Institutes, and in business, | 
have only deepened this conviction. Probably not 
one teacher in fifty properly appreciates the utility | 
of thorough drill in the “fundamental” rules. All | 
pupils are eager to hasten through the books, parents 
are equally desirous of progress, and teachers wish- 
ing to gratify both too often allow pupils to stumble 
through addition, when of necessity, they will con- 
tinue stumbling all through the book and through 
life, antil the realities of business compel them to 
earefal and continued practice, and thus teach them 
in matarity, what they should have learned perfectly 


ip childhood. 











sewing machine is to seamstresses. It is in the 


form of the Parent ArituMeticaL Frame; con- 


| structed on the plan of the cut herein shown, which 
| is copied from the model sent to the Patent Office, 











It consists of a frame having a series of slats 
with figures on each side, and revolving by turning 
the knobs, ©. D, &c., so as to show eitherside. The 
size designed for general use has eighteen slate with 
eight figures on each side, and so large as to be 
distinctly seen at a distance of forty feet. By turn 
ing the third slat edgewise. as shown at D in the cut, 
to limit the example, a simple example in addi- 
tion or in subtraction, suited to young pupils, is 
presented, which each pupil in the class or in the 
school at his seat may perform, writing the re 
sult on his slate, when the answers may be com- 
pared and corrected. Or one may add or subtract 
aloud, and the rest correct him when wrong. Itis plain 
that several such examples may be given at onca 
or one in addtion of 6, 8, or any number to 18 slata, 
This makes an example of 8 columns of 18 figures 
each, and by turning one slat, a new example is set 
which is done in an instant. 

Examples in Multiplication and Division, can be 
set with equal rapidity, and the variety is inexhaus- 
tible. Over 200,000 different examples can be set 
by this frame alone, without the making of a single 
figure, and only a second of time is needed to set 
or change one. , 

It is needless to say that exercises of entire classes 
or the full school may be conducted with great in- 
terest and the fullest mental activity, by using this 
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frame, as no time is lost in erasing or setting ex- 
amples. Teachers will at once appreciate its ad- 
vantages. Its price will place it within the reach 
of every school and family. We can only blame 
the Inventor, Mr. Bugbee, for not introducing it to 
the educational world a hundred years ago. 

To facilitate the use of the Arithmetical Frame 
the figures are so arranged that when every slat 
presents the front side, which is marked with a letter 
under the figure denoting its number, the amount 
of the figures on the first 17 slats is obtained by pre- 
fixing the figure 9 to the figures on the lowest or 18th 
slat, thus 9-31289191, and of course the sum of the 
entire 18 slates is twice the amount on the last slat 
with 9 prefixed, or 9-62578382. 

Terning any one slat except the 18th to present 
its reverse side while the other (17) presents the 
front side changes this sum, so that the answer is 
obtained as follows, viz: from the sum of the front 
sides $-62578382 subtract one from the right hand 
figure (2) and from the left hand figure, (6,) not in- 
elading the prefix, and add one to each other figure, 


making the amount read 9-62578382 
subiract one from the right hand and 

left hand figures, thus: ! 1 
leaves 92678381 
add one to each other figure except the 

prefix, thus: 1111110 
true sum being 953689491 





If two slate are reversed, it ie plain that 2 must be 
subtracted from the right and left hand figures and | 
2 added to each other figure ; and if three slats are | 
reversed, then 3 must be subtracted and added in 
place ot 1, and so on where more slats are reversed. 

Again, when al! the slats present the reverse side 
(which is marked with the figure denoting the num- 
ber of the slat with a line under it) the sum of the 
figures on the first 17 slats is obtained by prefixing 
7 to the amount on slat No. 18, thus 7-80178044; 











consequently the sum of the entire reverse side is 
twice the contents of the 18th slat with 7 added in 
the %¢h figure, or 8-60356088. If, now, any one of | 
the slats except the 18th, be revolved, so as to pre- | 
sent the front side, the true sum will be found by 
adding 1 to the right and left hand figure, not in- 
eladiag the 9th, and subtracting 1 from each other 


re, thus: 860356088 

d 1 to right and left hand figure, 1 1 
makes 870356089 
subtract one from each other figure. 1111110 


makes the true sum 8-69244979 
If twe slats are revolved, add and subtract 2 in place 
of 1, and 80 on, according to the number of slats 
revolved. This Key enables the teacher to tell the 
correet answer almost instantly; and any example 
in Addition made by the frame, whose answer is 
known, may be changed by turning one or more 
slate, Then the true answer is obtained from the 





previous one by the following 


Rouie.—1l. When slats are turned to show the 
Sront side: 

Add the number of the slats thas changed to the 
first and eighth places of the former anewer, and sub- 
tract the same number from each of the intervening 
places. 

2. When they are turned to show the reverse 
sides ; 

Subtract the number of slate thus changed from 
the first and eighth places in the former answer, and 
add the same number to each of the intervening 
places. 

For Subtraction, every third slat, marked ¢, has om 
its front side the difference between the two slats 
above it, or the answer to that example ; and plenty 
of other combinations can be formed for which ne 
answers are given. 

For Maltiplication, take any slat for a maltipli- 
cand and use the right hand figure on the next slat 
as a multiplier; then the two right band figures, 
and so on to any extent. 

Examples in Division may be formed in the same 
manner, or in other waye that will be devised by the 
ingenuity of the teacher. The answers are most 
valuable for Addition examples, as will be apparent 
to any one using the frame. 

Will not the teachers of this State eall the atten- 
tion of directors to this invalaable helper, or pro- 
cure it themsevies, and endeavor to have it in pre 
fitable use in every school district, that every pupil 
may become a correct and Rarre Appz. 








Selections from the Mewspapers. 
SELF-COMMAND. split ‘ 


I think it should be the first object of every teacher 
to gain command over self. For certainly, the teacher 
like every other person having a command, should, 
be able to control himself or herself. The com- 
mander of an army, or the captain of a ship, onl 
begins to succeed, when once he is able to Drone | 
before his subjecta under perfect self-control- So, 
likewise, the teacher; let him stand before his pu- 
pils agitated by some passion, and the right arm of 
his authority is at once deprived of its power.— 
More especially if the pupils themselves are excit- 
ed, does it become the teacher by his own calmness 
to pacify the gathering storm of passion. ‘Through 
want of experience and self-discipline, the pupils 
frequently imagine, that they are receiving wrongs 
at the hands of their fellow students, or even their 
teachers; perhaps they are—and not unfrequently 
there is quite a storm. Butin the midst of this ex 
citement, let their teacher enter. If he is a man of 
self-possession and coolness, he calms the risin 
storm with scarcely the utterance of aword. S 
a teacher only can maintain the control of the vast 
majority of pupils io the district school room. 

Bat after all, it is not only on occasions like this, 
where unusual excitement prevails, that the teacher 
most stands in need of this power of self-command 
Yet, if he be nerved for a criss, he will always find 
himself prepared to meet the trial with 
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and entire self-possession. It is in the ordinary oc- | character noted for Trathfulness will associate ideas 
currences of every-day school-life, that he should | and circumstances, and determine by this means the 
most guard himself against loss of command. The | true bearing of every statement. He will not only 
recitations will not always be correct, neither will | see whether it is true in the abstract, or, if taken by 
the pupils always be circumspect ; and many things | itself whether it would be a safe guide in pronounc- 
will transpire to ruffle the temper. But the teacher | ing judgment upon character; but he will examine 
should guard himself against yielding to the bad in- | every statement associeted with that one which 
fluence of these minor trials, and endeavor to at- | seems to be most prominent, and after thus carefully 
tain a patient, benevolent and cheerful disposition | scanning it, he wil! finally study the impression it 
under every circumstance. Minnie. | might make if placed before the world. 
Bedford Inquirer. Another important element in truthfulness is the 
sactiatind the fulfilling of promises to the letter. We should 
never make a promise when there is any natural ob- 
stacle in the way of its fulfillment. Before saying 
what we will do in the future, we should examine 
| well the obligations we are under, and then take 
| upon us no obligation that would conflict with an 
previous one, or that would hinder the fulfillment o 


oo 


TRUTHFULNESS, 

If there is one element in the constitution of moral 
character which should be better cultivated or more 
cared for than another, that element certainly is 
Truthfalness. Our youth, as soon as we are able 
to talk or understand, should be taught that Truth jeither. The person whose trathfulness is fully de- 
is an outgrowth of our best nature, which alone can | veloped will fulfill every engagement at all hazards, 
lead us to honorable distinction in life. To place | though it be to his own detriment. In the language 
anything about which we converse, inits proper and | of the wise man, “ He will swear to his own burt, 
true light, should be the chief end of all conversa- | and change not.” 
tion; and conversation subversive of this end is | In consideration of the above facts, would it not 
mischievous, and its votary is unworthy a place in| be well for teachers and parents to consider that to 
society. And not only in our conversation but con-| cultivate Truthfulness should be the chief end of 
duct, veracity should characterize our actions as | all mental and moral discipline, and unless this end 
wel!, for we can act the truth as well as speak the | be in view all our training will be vain.—Hunting- 
truth, or act falsehood as well as speak falsehood. | ton Globe. 

But what is Truthfulness? First—one of its im- 
peat elements is correctness in ascertaining facts. | 

his is essential to the love of Truth. We should THE BIBLE IN SCHOOL. 
exercise the gretest care respecting every statement | The importance of connecting moral with intel- 
which we receive as true, and not receive it as true | Jectual culture in youth, and the necessity of intro 
until we are satisfied that the authority upon which ducing and using the Bible in schools for that pur- 
it is asserted is of such a character as not to admit | pose, are universally conceded by the Christian 
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of a single doubt, and that the statement contains 
all the facts to which our attention should be direc- 
ted. Unless we are thus guarded we are often led 
by the outward appearance certain statemenis bear, | 
to accept as true that which turns out to have no 
truth in it, and very likely we have not made this 
discovery until we have assisted in its circulation. | 
The practice of this sincere and candid search after | 
truth, on every subject to which the mind may be | 
cirected, ought to be cultivated in early life, with the | 
most untiring care. It is a habet of the mind 
which must have a most important influence in the | 
culture of moral and intellectual character. If we | 
should be careful in receiving correct statements, | 
we should be equally as careful in giving correct | 
statements. 
We should weigh well what we are about to pro- 
mulgate, and not only ascertain its Truthfulness, | 
but also its fitness for the public ear. We should | 
ascertain whether it is a general principle or a mat- | 
ter of but rare occurrence. For, sometimes, by 
relating @ circumstance which may have happened 
but very rarely, we may, by our peculiar mode of 
stating it, convey the idea that the circumstance is 
general in all its bearings, when just the opposite 
meaning should be conveyed. Many statements 
though true in word, to the letter, are related in 
such a manner and under such circumstances as to 
make a false impression and to lead to false conclu- 
sions. There are certain actions in the lives of in- 
dividuals, who are upright and honest, which if re- 
lated under certain circumstances, would be directly 
opposed to uprightness and honesty. On the other 
hand, certain actions if made manifest would be 
taken as an evidence of purity and virtue if unac- 
companied by their associate actions, and an opin- 
ion of character might be formed upon a wrong 
basis or by a false measure. The person who has a 





educator and patron. 

‘The best method or most efficient manner, however, 
of using the Scriptures, is by no means agreed upon, 
as the diversity of modes show ;—and it is to this 
subject, that I would respectfully and briefly call at- 
tention. The proposition, as to whether the Bible 
should be regularly introduced in schools, studied, 
and recited, during the daily sessions, as Arithmetic, 
is not the subject proposed,—but it is the manner 
of using it in the opening exercises every morning. 

I shall present four Methods, from which I hope 
the young teacher may derive some valuable hints, 
suggestive of variety, if nothing more, as the teach- 
er may use them in alternate succession,—or inter- 
changeably adapt the mode to the occasion. 


I. Reapine By THE TEACHER. 


Every morning, so soon as the time for opening 
arrives and the pupils are in their places, the teach- 
er reads a chapter or portion of Scripture, without 
comment. He may begin with the Old or New 
Testament and, chapter by chapter, read regularly 
through. This is the common method, of but little 
trouble, and, I have some times thought, of little 
value. Unless the teacher possess the rare gift of 
an attractive and fascinating elocution, in reading, 
he will soon have an inattentive listless audience,— 
the whole exercise degenerating into a mere mechani 
cal performance. 

II. Sgtect Reapincs anp Expositioxs BY THB 

TEACHER. 


This consists in the selection, reading, and expo- 
sition of such chapter, text, or passage, as the teach. 
er may think appropriate and instructive. The ex- 
position is a familiar explanation of such points or 
passages as he may think most instructive. This 
method is more efficient than the first, and a little 








. 








This is an excellent plan, provided there exists no 
suspicion of sectarianism against the teacher. It 
is thought to afford a teacher, if he is disposed, an ex- 
cellent opportunity of propagating his peculiar sen- 
timents among his pupils. It is admirably adapted | 
to sectarian schools, and to any school, if a teacher | 
is prudent in the use of it. 


Ill. Reaprine sy tHe Purpms. 


This method requires each pupil to have a Bible, 
and the whole school to read, beginning with a chap- 
ter, each reading a verse til] all have read, and so 
on through the chapter or lesson. This, however, 
has but little more value than a common reading 
exercise. But few of the pupils take interest 
enough in it to know, even what chapter comes next, | 
or was read last. ‘This realizes not the momentous 
import of the words of eternal life; and may not the 

ractical effects of such an exercise create a crim- 
inal indifference to the Divine teachings, is a ques- 
tion for prayerful consideration. 


IV. Recrratron py toe Purirs.—A Lecturer sy 
THE TEACHER. 


This method consists in requiring the whole school, 
or a section of it, embracing not less than twenty, 
to make voluntary selections of such texts, verses, 
or paragraphs as they may choose, memorizing them | 
perfectly, and reciting every morning as a class,— 

he sections may be increased or diminished, in | 
number, to suit the size of the school. If there be 
two sections, let each recite every other day, &c. 

Each pupil should select such a verse or number | 
of verses as will state some truth or proposition, or | 
make good sense, and the same pupil ought not to 
be allowed to repeat the same Scriptare in two dif- 
ferent recitations. 

The teacher's lecture, only a few minutes long, 
follows the recitation, and is designed to give an 
extempore, practical ex position of such of the Scrip- 
tures recited, as the teacher may choose; and apply 
them to the conduct of every-day life. 

To illustrate ; suppose, in the recitation, the fol- 
lowing Scriptures have been given by two pupils: 
“ Enter not into the path of the wicked, and go not 
in the way of evil men.” “A false witness shall 
not go uppuaished, and he that telleth lies shall per- 
2 ” 


The first of these passages will afford the teacher 
a text, and an opportunity of impressing upon the 
minds of his pupils the importance and necessity of 
shunving bad company; and from the second he can 
show them the diretul consequences of falsehood and 
warn them against lying. 

In this way the teachings of the Bible are so in- 
terwoven with the daily labor of the pupils, and so 
applied to the solution of the various problems that 
may come up in their conduct, as to supersede the 
necessity of what the master of the “ Birch” and his 
* feruled” eubjects were wont to call the “ Rules of 
School.” ‘The influence of this exercise, when prop- 
erly conducted, in the formation of character and 
conduct of life, can not be over-estimated, Duar- 
ing a common pupilage, the mind is filled with 
the most beautiful and instructive pasages from the 
word of God. They warn us agaiust every vice and 
incalcate every virtue. If the snares of vicious 
society are set in our pathway, we hear the warning, 
“Enter not into the path of the wicked,” and we 
shun them, If the temptations to falsehood are 
updn us, we. remember that “He that telleth lies 

all perish,” and we resist them. 





| theory. 
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| The fourth method, thus briefly described is my 


I have used it for many years, 

It involves the labor of 
My advanced pupils gen- 
Among 


own favorite one. 
with unflagging interest. 
both teacher and pupil. 

erally took great interest in the exercise. 


them existed a generous emulation, as to who would 


select the most sublime and beautiful passages, and 
I have often been touched with their impressive elo- 
cution. 

With a becoming distrust of the correctness of 


| my own judgment and experience, I respectfully sub- 


mit what I have said to the attention of teachers 
and patrons.—Bradfurd Reporter. 


oo 


OBJECT LESSONS. 

But few years have elapsed since object lessons 
were the grand hobby of our fellow teachers in New 
York and other States. So much at the time was 
said and written upon the subject, that for a time 
nothing else seemed to claim the attention of the 
energetic members of the profession but this. Penn- 
sylvania, more steady and more practical in her 


| habits, was not so enthusiastic as some of her sis- 


ters, and hence did not run wild over this new 
Seeing, with her, is believing, and the mass 
of her teachers waited patiently to see what the ul- 
timate results of this system would be, before they 


| made any effort to adopt it. 


At the present time the subject claims some at- 
tention of the thinking portions of the profession.— 
As at present pursued in the primary schools of 
Oswego, New York, which may justly be regarded 


| as the head of the system in this country, we think 


the system carried to an extent which would in a 
great measure be objectionable in our graded and 
ungraded schools of the State, with, perhaps, the 
exception of those in the larger towns and cities; 
and even here we doubt the expediency of carrying 
the experiment too far. But pursued in moderation, 
there are few exercises or lessons, aside from the 
daily and necessary studies of the school room, of 
so much importance. Independent of the value of 
these lessons in arousing an interest which may flag 
in exercises of a less interesting character, there may 
be inculcated a great amount of practical and use 
ful knowledge, so as to prepare the child for the 
duties incumbent on him in future as a member of 
society and as a citizen, as well as for his self-pre. 
servation, either directly or indirectly. Practical 
knowledge, we think, should always precede the 
esthetic. The gardener, in order to obtain a model 
specimen of a fruit or flower, attends carefully to 
the whole plant; he regards the remaining parts of 
the plant as of very great importance, but only be- 
cause through their instrumentality is the fruit or 
flower perfected. While the particular aim is to 
secure a perfect frait, he well knows that if he neg- 
lects the leaves, the stem, or the root, his labor is 
wholly in vain. Without a root, a stem, or the ne- 
cessary leaves, his efforts to obtain a perfect or even 
ordinary specimen are entirely futile. Such must 
also be our educational system. We must not in 
our anxiety to secure the beautiful flower or delici- 
ous fruit, neglect the pldht, but on a sound practi- 
cal education base the esthetic. As far, then, as 
may be, these “object lessons” should aim at in- 
creasing the fund of general information, as well ag 
@ practical knowledge of the underlying principles 
of some of the leading avocations of life. 

The principle o! self-develupment must not be for- 
gotten in these lessons. ‘I'his seems to be the normal 
method of development. Up to the time a child is 
first sent to school, ii is, toa great extent, its owa 
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teacher ; and in no period of its life does it make 
more rapid advancement. How eagerly it describes 


| OBJECT LESSONS. 


every novelty to its mother! Each new flower and| While teaching reading, spelling, arithmetic, and 


every rounded pebble furnishes a subject and thought 
for its discourse. Following the course of nature, 
we should allow the child to tell all it knows, occa- 
sionally drawing its attention to some facts which it 


has not yet observed. Step by step new truths will | 


be elicited and remembered. Each day will add to 
its store of knowledge, and if an ordinary amount 
of ingenuity be exercised by the teacher in conduct. 


ing the lesson, the knowledge acquired in this way | 


will be much more easily remembered, than when 
presented in any other form. 

With small pupils, short talks about familiar 
things will be found advantageous. As a general 
rule, teachers of primary schools should talk with 
their oy much more than — generally do.— 
Were this principle more generally understood and 
put into practical operation, a much larger number 
of teachers would become successful, and those 
under their charge would make a much more rapid 
advancement, and manifest a livelier interest and 
greater pleasure in attending school. Pupils of all 
grades should be required to form sentences in re- 
gard to familiar objects; or, in the case of those 
more advanced, compositions on the subjects of 
the object lessons should be required in which 
there is as much re-production of the lesson as pos- 
sible ; thus not only would an interest be awakened, 
but the pupil would be acquiring much practical 
knowledge, and would be developing language.— 
With small pupils, it is best to dispense with as 
many difficult words and hard scientific terms as 


possible. 

As pupils become advanced, subjects of a difficult 
nature muy be selected. A short talk, or informal 
lecture, on some scientific subject may prove of 
great benefit. Natural history teems with numbers 
of suitable subjects. Volcanoes, earthquakes, coral- 
line islands, aud many others of a similar character 
will not fail to interest a school of advauced pupils 
for a quarter or a half hour. 

Historical Geography in the shape of informal 
lectures may p:ove of much advantage to pupils of 
almost all grades. Stories of the Esquimaux, their 
subterranean palaces and filthy habits ; the Chinese, 
their labarynthine gardens, floating towns, and pe- 
culiar fashions; the Ancient Egyptians, their cata- 
combs, mummies, and pyramids,—these, with others 
of a similar nature, will not only awaken a transient 
interest and prevent disorder, but will create a de- 
sire in the pupil to know more of these nations 
through the medza of Geography and History. ‘The 
teacher should oi course, when opportunity oecurs, 
introduce much of this into Geography lessons, bat 
in many cases it will be impossible to weave these 
historical accounts into the fabric of the lesson, and 
when this is the case, they should be preseuted iu 
the shape of object lessons. 

Object lessons on the every-day affairs of life,—in 
Domestic Economy, on gaining ‘wealth and the 
laws regulating success in business ; in Physiology, 
in regard to the modus operand: of the physical 
organs, and the laws regulating health; in Agricul- 
ture, by entering into the scientific structure of 
plants, the application of manures, the rotation of 
crops, the art of draining, the adaptability of cer- 
tain svils to particular crops, the erection of hot 
houses, &c., together with other practical subjects, 
will not only prove interesting, but of great value 
in future lile. A. N. Rava. 


Pottsville Dem. Standard. 





their associate studies, it is very essential that these 
should be connected with the objects of nature and 
| art by which the pupils are surrounded, since it is 
in relation to these only that this knowledge will 
| be chiefly useful. It is also important that this early 
| instruction should be so imparted as to prepare the 
| way for, and lead to the subsequent studies of the 
| higher schools. 
| Here, then, is the true province of object lessons. 
| They furnish the appropriate means by which the 
| faculties of children may be properly trained in 
habits of acquiring knowledge, rather than the knowl- 
edge to be imparted. When rightly presented, ob- 
ject lessons comprise methods of instruction which 
are the most successful, because they employ pro- 
cesses most natural to children in gaining know} 
edge. 

To meet successfully that fondness for variety, or 
love of novelty, so prominent in children, and at the 
same time secure a thorough culture of their minds, 
the subjects should be presented in those different 
} aspects which will attract their attenticn to the 
various parts, and readily combine these 80 as to 
give complete and clear ideas of the whole. There 
fore it is, that in giving object lessons, we direct 
the attention of children to the form of objects at 
one lesson, to the color of objects at another, to 
their s2zes, parts, qualities, uses, &c., at other les 
sons. During these lessons the children are led to 
observe the single quality under consideration, in & 
variety of objects. Subsequently, as exercises ap 
propriate for a more advanced class, a single object 
may be examined with a view to observing all its 
parts, shape, color, size, qualities and uses. 

The simple lessons in natural history, upon ani- 
mals, plants, and minerals, are all exceedingly ap 
propriate and attractive to children in the Primary 
Schools, when the lessons are properly presented.— 
Their importance must be readily conceded when it 
is remembered that one of the prominent objects of 
education, is the formation of habits of observation 
of the works of nature and art, as a very important 
aid in the attainment of the studies pursued with 
books, and as the best of foundations for sub- 
sequent acquisitions in natural history, science and 
philosophy.— New York City School Report. 
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. WAGES OF TEACHERS. 


The last Report of the Secretary of the Board of 
Education shows that the increase of expenses for 
the war, hus led to a decrease of $66,485, or 4,4 per 
cent in the means provided by taxation, for the sup- 
port of the Public Schools. ‘This dumimished appro- 
priation has caused a reduction in the wag:s of 
teachers,—an average per month in the wages of 
males, $0.51; of females, $045. This redaction 
has mainly taken place in those portions of the 
Commonwealth where wages are the lowest. On 
this subject we give the timely remarks of the Sec- 
retary: 

It must also be borne in mind that there has been 
an additional and more serious reduction of wages, 
arisivg from the deprication of the currency, or the 
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spererntion of the cost of living, for it matters lit- 
e in which form the statement is made—which 
amounts to not less than forty per cent. 

To the tradesman, the mechanic, the farmer, and 
the common laborer, there is a fair compensation for 
the advance in the cost of living and increased tax- 
ation, in the enchanced value of their labor and its 
varied products in an open and free market. But 
to the teacher, as to the clergyman, or those who 
serve the public in any department of labor for a 
stated salary, there is no such compensation; and 
relief can only come from an appeal to the sense of 
justice in the employers. And, to reduce the nomi- 
nal wages of the teacher, under such circumstances, 
would seem to be a most unjust and unwise discrim- 
ination against that class whose labor is, most of 
all, essential to the well-being of the community. 

It is unwise, inasmuch as its natural effect is to 
drive from the profession those whose activity and 
energy of charactcr will enable them to secure bet- 
ter rewards for their services in other callings, and 
whose services, for this reason, are most needed as 
teachers ; and also to discourage others from making 
the most thorough preparation in their power for 
the teacher's work. A lower standard of scholar. 
ship and general qualifications is introduced.— 
Quantity and not quality becomes the rule of selec- 
tion. Inferior teachers find their way into the 
schools, and the fatal process of deterioration goes 
on unchecked. 

It is also unjust, inasmuch as it bears with pecu- 
liar severity upon a large and most meritorious class 
of persons, of all others least able to protect them- 
selves against the exaction. More than eight-tenths 
of our teachers are females, and the proportion is 
rapidly increasing. Large numbers of them are the 

aduates of our High Schools, Academies, and 

ormal Schools, who have fitted themselves for their 
profession by the most assiduous efforts and gener- 
ous culture of their powers. Modestly and in quiet 
places, unseen by the eye of the bustling world, yet 
with a self-devotion and zeal which know no abate- 
ment, they are accomplishing a sum of good which 
no pen can describe, giving impress to the character 
and shape to the destiny of the future of the Com- 
monwealth, with a power and beneficence which the 
strong hand of neither the statesman nor the pbil- 
osophber can equal. 

Yet, shut up as they are by the usages of society 
to this, almost the sole, honorable occupation open 
to them, the inexorable laws of a material political 
economy, wLich may indeed account for, but do not 
justify the fact, doom them to receive a compensa- 
tion Jess than one-half the amount awarded to the 
male teacher fur the same and often inferior services, 
and scarcely more than is given to the drudge who 
wheels the barrow, or carries the hod. Can that 
language be deemed unduly severe, which character- 
izes the application of the pruning-knife to the al 
Ready inadequate stipends of our female teachers, 
as alike unwise and unjust ?— dfuss. Teacher. 
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SCHOOL EXHIBITIONS, 

We wish to conclude our testimony on this sub- 
ject in terms so plain, that * he who runs, may read.” 

We are opposed to all school exhibitions which 
make a public show of attainments (often the want 
of attainments) which receive little or no attention 
in the usual exercises of the schovul room ; in other 
words, we object to a teacher's exhibiting wares 
which he dees not manufacture, as fair samples of 
his skill. We question the propriety of a teacher's 
laying aside bis ordivary work to make special pre- 











paration for a grand display of showy: exercises 
which he usually neglects, almost entirely, and which 
he now brings forward merely to amuse the public 
and to create a false impression respecting the real 
character of his instructions. We have good reason 
to fear, that many school exhibitions are of this ob- 
jectionable character. They are “made to order,” 
to suit the public taste, consisting largely of exer- 
cises foreign to the ordinary work of the school. It 
is true, that reading, speaking, composition, music, 
gymnastics, etc., ought to receive such attention in 
every school, that public exercises showing the pu- 
pils’ attainments therein can at any time be given 
with credit; but when these branches are not 
taught, they should not be displayed as sample re- 
sults of school training. 

The evil to which we object, is well set forth in 
the following paragraphs, copied from an article in a 
recent number of the Mass. Teacher : 

“In some institutions the great object ia getting 
up an exhibition seems to be to furnish a display o 
what theatrical, musical, or gymnastic wonders a 
school can perform, with a short special drill there- 
for. Aware that both the committee and communi- 
ty expect to witness the achievements of the pupils 
in certain departments, and yet dreading as a bug- 
bear the labor attending the preparation for such an 
exhibition, many teachers reluctantly and at the last 
moment set about performing their unwelcome task 
in good earnest. It would appear, that a school ex- 
hibition should farnish a sample of the work usually 
produced in the school, in certain departments pos- 
sessing general interest, and not a display of entire- 
ly new exercises, prepared only for the sake of 
pleasing the crowd, and meeting the requirements 
of a school committee. 

An artist in painting or sculpture would not, as 
specimens of his work on exhibition, furnish dra- 
matic readings, nor would a horticultarist offer, at 
a fair, specimens of cabinet work. It is expected 
that each department will show examples of its own 
kind of work. No more should a school exhibition 
contain exercises entirely foreign to the usual exer- 
cises of the school. We do not believe in devoting 
much time to special preparation for a public per- 
formance of a common school. All those exercises 
which are interesting to a mixed assembly, and at 
the same time of real advantage to the pupils, such 
as singing, declamation, calisthenics, should be parts 
of the daily or weekly programme, from which the 
best and most attractive portions should be selected 
to present to the public; and if such do not consti- 
tute a part of the usual exercises, they should not 
be specially prepared to form an exhibition, which, 
to be honest, ought to consist of the customary ex- 
ercises of the school,” 

We also object to introducing into the public ex- 
ercises of our schools, stage trappings, childish im- 
itations of theatrical plays, low comedies, butlvon- 
ery, and all that class of “tom-fooleries.” Sensible 
people know that these things do not form a part of 
the legitimate work of our schools, and the resort to 
them on public occasions reveals a lack of good 
taste or good judgment on the part of the teacher, 
or a consciousness that the reputation of his school 
needs propping, to keep it from toppling over.— 
Schools are not intended to take the place of the 
theatre, the circus, or the monkey show, and they 
should never be prostituted to such base uses. In- 
stead of promoting a taste for trae literary culture, 
such exhibitions foster a love of show and of liter- 
ary trash, and beget an indifference respecting solid 
aod valuable attainments. 
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We do not object to the customary graduating 
exercises in our high schools, seminaries and col- 
leges. When graduates write their own essays and 
orations, such exercises afford a very good taste of 
their general attainments and scholarship. Vigor 
of thought and accuracy of expression ure usually 
the results of thorough instruction and discipline.— 
Looseness and vagueness in daily recitations are 
quite sure to crop out in the public efforts of the 
scholar. A close observer readily detects in such 
efforts, if original, evidences of the general scope 
and character of the course of instruction and dis- 
cipline to which the scholar has been subjected.— 
When, by thé remissness, connivance, or downright 
complicity of teachers, graduates palm off other 
efforts for their own, graduating exercises are, at 
least, not very reliable tests of the efficiency and 
condition of an institution of learning. We do not 
intimate that such dishonesty exists, to any consider- 
able extent, in these higher schools. 











part of the teacher’s regular labors, may please and 
delude the crowd, but it will not deceive the think- 
ing men and women who largely control public sen- 
timent. We like the plan of presenting to the pub- 
lic specimens of the best efforts of the different pu- 
pils during the term. Such a course has its influ- 
ence upon the every day work of the pupil. 

We wish specially to urge the propriety of giving 
reading a more prominent place in the public exer- 
cises of our schools. For the great majority of pu- 
pils, reading is much more important than speaking ; 
besides, only afew pupils can be taught to speak 
well, while nearly all may become good readers.— 
Then, too, good reading is the basis of good speak- 
ing, and excellence in the former should be made 
the principal means of attaining success in the lat- 
ter. Good reading, moreover, never fails to please 
an andience. Let pupils select pieces to read with 


| the same care they exercise in selecting pieces to 


We do not object te such general public exercises | 
in our schools as fairly exhibit, not only the progress | 


of the pupils in the several branches of study, but 
also their attainments in elocution, composition, 
drawing, music, physical exercises, etc. In every 
well-conducted school, there will always be materials 
on hand for public exercises of this character, which 
can be used without interrupting the regular studies 
and duties of the pupils. Good reading, which 
should have a more prominent place in a school ex- 
hibition than declamation, is always ready “on de 
mand.” Several of the pupils have more than one 
piece which they can read sufficiently well to delight 
an intelligent audience. The graces of oratory have 
been acquired to a good degree by long and faithful 
practice. A little specia! training on pieces select- 
ed for the occasion, is al! that is needed to mak: 
ready for this part of the programme. As singing 
has a prominent place in the school, a passable con- 
cert can be extemporized on short notice. Daily 
drills in gymnastics for the commendable purpose of 
promoting health and pl! ysical vigor, furnish the re- 
quisite variety of movements and exercises for a 
pone: display of muscle. With such wares to ex- 

ibit, the teacher will find little difficalty in arrang 
ing them, so as to attract and interest the patrons 
and friends of his school. The greatest pains should 
of course be taken to render each exercise as per- 
fect as possible. The highest success in reading, 
speaking, singing, etc., can only be obtained by greut 
pains-taking. This preparation, however, should be 
continued through»ut the term, instead of being 
crowded into the few closing days. Excellence in 
the ordinary ex cises of the school should be the 
pupil’s assuranc: of success before the public. If 
only the gentuses of the school are brought forward 
and they have made special and careful preparation 
for the occasion, an honest statement of this fact 
should be made. 

Public school exercises -f the character above in- 
dicated, and so well presented by our correspondent 
in the April pumber, may doubtless be made to serve 
a@ valuable purpose. They may afford a healthy 
stimulus to pupils, inciting them to increased dill- 
gence and exertion in the preparation of readiug 
lessons, declamations, compositions, etc., during the 
term, and also furnish them with practical ideuls of 
excellence to which they may hope to attain. ‘hey 
may also serve to interest parents in the school, and 
increase their readiness to sustain the same by their 
influence and means: That this latter result may 
be secured, the exercises must be so conducted as 
to present fairly the real and substantial results of 
school training. A false show of what furms no 





speak, and then study these selections as faithfully, 
and tieir performances as readers would not lack 
in public interest. We know from experience, that 
exhibitions of reading (with some music and speak- 
ing to give variety) in which the different schools 
present their results, greatly aid in securing atten- 
tion to this important art. When superintending 
schools, we often brought classes and pupils together 
from the different schools for a public review in 
reading. Both teachers and pupils were encourag- 
ed and stimulated. Commendable progress was 
made from month to month, and the patrons of the 
school were interested.— Hd. Ohio Ed. Monthly. 
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QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION, 
COMPILED FOR THE JOURN AL BY DILLwyn. 

1. What are the best methods of instilling studi- 
ous habits, and close attention in recitation ? 

2. How can teachers be fitted to answer the wants 
and expectations of the public? 

3. Ought the sexes to be educated together ? 

4. How far is the teacher responsible for his pu- 
pils out of school? 

5. How far are teachers responsible for the sue- 
cess or failure of their schools ? 

6. How can parents, teachers and pupils best co- 
operate for the good order, thorough instruction, 
and the agreeableness of the school? 

7. Llow mach should parents depend on teachers 
to correct the ill habits and dispositions of their 
children ? 

8. Should emulation, by means of prizes and re- 
wards, be excited to induce pupils to earnest appli- 
cation? 

9. Should children at home or in school be pun- 
ished by the infliction of bodily pain, or by any 
special mortification ? 

10. How far should pupils in school be allowed to 
choose and direct their studies? 

11. Are our schovls doing all that they might and 
ought to do to prevent the increase of crime? 

12. Where and how should the young puss their 
evenings? 

13. What should be done by parents in relation 
to the vicious children of their neighbors? 

14. What combined movements of towns or neigh- 
borhoods could be set into operation to effect a re- 
furm in youthful habits and manners ? 

15. How shall delicacy of feeling be cultared, and 
propriety of conduct be maintained between the sexes 
at school, and also in a neighborhood generally? 

16. When, how, and by what means may we ae 
certain the trade or profession fur which a youth is! 
best adapted? 
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17. How shall reverence for parents, and respect | 49. By what means can teachers best succeed in 
for all who are worthy of it, best be cultivated in | keeping their pupils profitably employed ? 
children, without that fear, distance and coldness,| 50. What kind of physical education is best 
that too often prevail ? | adapted for introduction into the school room ? 

18. How can parents and teachers best retain the | Wisconsin Journal of Education. 
entire confidence of children consistently with due 
authority ? 

19. How can children be most successfully train- | 


o- 


FRANKLIN ON MUSIC. 





ed to self-government over their appetites and pas- | 
sions, as becomes every christian disciple? 


20. How shall truthfulness and thorough integrity | 


of character be inculcated and established ? 

21. What is the best method of correctirg vanity 
and pride, and also the prevalent and early manifest- 
ed preference of external show over humble merit ? 

22. How may the propensity to anger be correct- 
ed, and a uniform serenity of temper be induced ? 

23. At what age,and in what manner should the 
first religious impression be made; and how shall 
that religious culture be continued ? 

24, What is the relation of the home to the Sab- 
bath school, and how far is it the nursery for the 
church ? 

25. What is the cause of the early decay of female 
health in this country; and what is the remedy? 

26. What is the effect of much of the light read- 
ing of the present day on the character of the young ; 
and what is to be done with reference thereto ? 

27. What effect have luxuries for the palate on 


the physical health of children; and what effect on | 


their moral welfare ? 

28. By what criterions can we ascertain the abili- 
ties and qualifications of candidates for the teacher's 
office ? 

29. Should a military spirit be encouraged among 
the pupils of our common schools ? 

30. In what way can a teacher most successfully 
impart moral instruction in school ? 

31. Should moral instruction be a stated exercise, 
or be only incidentally introduced ? 

32. Should physical culture be made one of the 
regular branches of instruction in our common 
schools ? 

33. How can pupils be best taught good manners ? 

34. Are our courses of study and methods of teach- 
ing sufficiently practical ? 

35. What disposition should a teacher make of 
his time out of school hours ? 

36. What is the true philosophy of school gov- 
ernment? 

37. What motieves and incentives to study ought 
to be appealed to ? 

38. Are public examinations and exhibitions ad- 
visable ? 

39. Can teaching be reduced to a science? 


40. Do the good morals of a community depend | 


on its intelligence ? r 

41. Does the stability of a nation depend on the 
universal diffusion of knowledge among its people ? 

42. Does the pecuniary prosperity of a nation de- 
pend on the education of its people? 

43. What are the prominent defects of text-books? 

44. What is the best method of teaching by the 
ase of object lessons ? 

45. How can the cordial co-operation of parents 
be best secured ? 

46. What are the prominent causes of failure in 
teaching ? 

47. What rules ought a teacher to make at the 
commencement of his school? 

48. What are the causes of the declining health 
ofetudents and professional men ; and the remedies ? 


The following extracts are from Mr. Parton's 
|“ Life and Times of Benjamin Franklin,” recently 
published in two octavo volumes by Mason Brothers, 
| & most interesting and captivating work. ‘hey will 
| be of interest to our readers, and not without in- 
| struction. 
| “His love of music added greatly to his enjoy- 
| ment of life in the metropolis of his country. Han- 
| del, venerable and blind, still lingered in extreme 
old age upon the scene of so many triumphs.*— 
| Franklin was just in time to see the sublime old man, 
| one of the sturdiest characters of modern times, led 
| to the organ for the last time, and conduct one of 
| his own works. He heard Handel's new oratorios 
| and his now forgotten operas,always with admira 
| tion, but not with blind admiration. He had reflect 
| ed much upon music, and would fain have restored 
| to it an element of common sense. He would have 
had the music subordinate and obedient to the words 
| of the song, enhancing the/r effect; not overwhelm- 
' ing and hiding them. 
“Once, when his brother Peter sent him from 
| Boston a homely song of his own composition to 
| get it set to music by some London composer, he 
| replied: ‘If you had given your song to some coun- 
try girl in the heart of Massachusetts, who had 


never heard any other than psalm tunes, or Chevy- 
| Chase, the Children in the Wood, the Spanish Lady, 

and such simple old ditties, but has naturally a good 
| ear, she might more probably have made a pleasing 
| popular tune for you than any of our masters here.’ 
|*The ancient singing,’ be continues, ‘was only a 


| more pleasing, because a melodious manner of speak- 
| ing; it was capable of all the graces of prose ora- 
| tory, while it added the pleasure of harmony, A 
modern song, on the contrary, neglects all the pro- 
| prieties and beauties of common speech, and in 
| their place introduces its defects and absurdities as 
so many graces. I am afraid you will hardly take 
| my word for this, and therefore 1 must endeavor to 
| support it by proof. Here is the the first song I 
| laid my hand on. It happens to be a composition 
| of one of our greatest masters, the ever-famous 
| Handel. It is not one of his juvenile performances, 
| before his taste could be improved and formed ; it 
| appeared when his reputation was at the highest, is 
| greatly admired by ail his admirers, and is really ex- 
cellent in its kind. It is called, ‘The additional 
| favorite Song in Judas Maccabeus.’ 
| “He then copied part of the music of the song, 
; and showed what liberties the indomitable German 
| had taken with English parts of speech. ‘I have 
| seen in another song,’ he adds, ‘seventeen syllables 
| made of three, and sixteen of one. The latter I 
| remember was the word charms ; viz, cha, a, a, @, 
| @, a, a, a, a, a, a, a, a,a,a, arms. Stammering 
with a witness!’ He alludes, also, to the evident 
| preference on the purt of an andience for the simple 
; melodies of the olden time, and infers from it that 
modern compositions are a departure from the true 
principle, and minister to a false taste.” 





*See Schoelcher’s Life of Handel (republished in the United 
States), for a most pleasing portraiture of a valiant and 
victorious man of genius. 
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*# # * “Tord Kames remarks, that ‘melody | cause all to feel arrention is indispensable, and that 
and harmony are separately agreeable, and in union | without it there can be no recitation, no progress. 


delightfjul.’ Franklin observed, that that was the 


Again. Ifthe teacher would secure attention, he 


reason why the Scotch tunes had lived so long, and | must lead his pupils to understand that directions 


would live forever, if they were not stifled in modern 
ornaments. He explained his meaning thus: ‘An 
agreeable successzon of sounds is called melody, and 
only the co-existence of agreeable sounds, harmony. 
But, since the memory is capable of retaining for 
some moments a perfect idea of the pitch of a past 
sound, so as to compare with it the pitch of a suc- 
ceeding sound, and judge truly of their agreement 


or disagreement, there may and does arise from | 


thence a sense of harmony between the present and 
past sounds, equally pleasing with that between two 
present sounds. 


arp was strung with wire, which gives a sound of 
long continuance, and had no contrivance like that 
in the modern harpsichord, by which the sound of 
the preceding could be stopped, the moment a suc- 
part we note began. To avoid actual discord, it 
was therefore necessary that the succeeding em- 
phatic note should be a chord with the preceding, 
as thetr sounds must exist at the same time. Hence 
arose that beauty in those tunes that has so long 


| etc., etc. 
* * The Scotch melodies | 
were composed by the minstrels of those days, to be | 
on the harp accompanied by the voice. The | 


leased, and will please for ever, though men scarce | 


now why.’ 

“This theory he illustrates very happily, and at 
much length, but we have only space for the mere 
idea ; the ingenuity of which has been frequently 
remarked.”— Musical Review. 


-s- | 


ATTENTION. 


This is a very significant word, and well would it 
be for our schools if its importance were more fully 
eonsidered by teachers. 
hend its full import, and they know full well that it 
is essential to success. No one can witness a well- 
conducted military drill or review, without being 
impressed with the close attention and precise 
movement on the part of the men. Indeed the 
chief charm is in the exact execution of all orders. 
If only two or three in a hundred should blunder, 
on account of inattention, it would tend greatly to 
detract from the general character and appearance 
of the drill. Butif we look at a well disciplined 
corps of soldiers during a review, we shall find every 
eye fixed upon the reviewing officer, every ear ready 
to catch the orders, every foot ready for the re- 
quired movement at the proper time. 

So it will be in every good school. The pupils 
will be trained to attention, so that when the teach- 
er issues an order, or makes remarks, every ear will 
be open to receive them, and every mind ready for 
implicit obedience to what may be required. And 
yet in how many schools do we find almost « perfect 
want of attention. While the teacher is speaking 
and uttering words that should be regarded by every 
pupil, we find some are whispering. some looking 
out of the window and others gazing listlessly about 
the room. 

Now, how shall the teacher secure the desired at- 
tention? In the first place he must feel its impor- 
tunce, and determine that he will have it. 
let it be known at the outset that no lesson will be 
heard, no remarks made, unless there is strict atten- 
tion on the part of all the pupils. 


Military officers compre- | 


(er for examination. 





and orders from him are to be heeded and remem- 

bered at once. It is the teacher's duty to make his 
| orders plain.—it is the pupil’s duty tol'sten and re- 
gard. If the pupil knows that he may, at any time, 
ask for repetition of an order or direction, he will 
| feel no inducement to pay attention to its first pro 
mulgation. We have visited schools in which — 
were constantly asking, ‘‘ What did you say our les- 
son was for to-day?” “ Did you tell us to learn all 
the rules?” “Shall we perform all the examples ?” 
Now if the teacher had properly done 
his part, and the pupils had given proper attention, 
all such questions would have been unnecessary, 
and even impertinent. 

Again. To aid in securing attention, it will be 
well for a teacher occasionally to give an order, or 
direction, and require every pupil to write it in the 
exact words in which it is given by him, without 
any repetition on his part. At first such orders 
should be brief,—but by degrees they may be of such 
length as to fill two or three lines. We would 
recommend teachers to try this for about five min- 
utes, daily, for a month. These orders should be 
written on slips of paper and passed to the teach- 
From three to five minutes at 
one time will be ample. That we may be under- 
stood, we will give the following as specimens of 
what we mean. 

The teacher says, distinctly,—“ Attention { class 
lst. Your Grammar lesson to-morrow will be a re- 
view of your last four lessons.” 

“ Attention ! scholars. Be prepared, each of you 
to morrow to tell me about iron,—where found, aad 
its uses.”— Hd, Connecticut School Journal. 





oo ———- 
SYMPATHY. 


Sympathy is that quality which enables as to 
enter into the feelings of another, whatever these 
may be. It enables one to place himself in the 
situation of another. and view things from his stand 
point, and judge of his conduct in view of all the 
extenuating circumstances which should lead to pity 
and forbearance. 

This is the road to charity, without which all other 
virtues and all creeds “ profit nothing,” and are but 
as “ sounding brass, or tinkling cymbal.” It is the 
great distinguishing feature, between the gener- 
ous, and the selfish man. 

The latter would have everything conform to his 
feelings, his opinions, his interests, while the former 
is willing to make those allowances which different 
feelings; different circumstances, and different edu- 
cation demand. It is the quality above all others, 
that endears man to his fellow man, and gives him 
un influence and power over him, broad us eternit 
itself, because this influence thus exercised is ra 
less. Like God himself, it is amiable, long suffering, 
charitable, and of tender compassion, even tuwards 


| erring, sinful man. 


| every other, viz: 
Ile must | 


If the teacher | 


observes any lack of interest or attention, let him | 
pause in the middle of a sentence, or half-asked | unfortunate and friendless, because, in the just and 
question, and fix his eye upon the offender,—and ' generous heart, the weak and tempest-tussed in- 


It is indeed fulfilling that law, which embodies 
“'Taou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself.” Governed by this principle, we will rejoice 
with another when prosperity gilds his temporal 
horizon, and weep when dark clouds of adversity 
overshadow them. 

Our sympathies will ever flow out towards the 
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spire compassion, and call for charity and forebear- 
ance. 

It was with such our Saviour always mingled 
while upon earth, for them always had words of <om- 
fort, sg omg and encouragement. Therich and 
powerful he never sought, nor courted their un- 
meaning praise, tho’ he failed not to reprove and 
denounce their pride, arrogance and self-righteous- 
ness ; for well he knew they wished no part or lot 
with him, clothed as he was in humble garb, and 
associating with the lowly and despised. Llow op- 
posite were his teachings and the practice of those 
who held themselves in high esteem, but had no 
sympathy for the poor and friendless, the weak and 
tempted, the vile and wretched, for whom He ever 
had words of love and mercy. His was a strong arm, 
and powerful, upon which the distressed of every 

i and station might lean and find support in 
the hour of dark temptation, or bitter sorrow. 

Were this qnality now generally cultivated and 
exercised, how many in the broad road of vice might 
be reclaimed, and brought back to paths of virtue 
and usefulness. 


Well may we shudder and tremble, when we see 
the ruin of a soul we might have saved by timely, 
gentle counsel ; for there is no one 80 debased and 
vile, who has not a secret spring of deep and holy 
feeling, which may be touched by pitying, loving 
words, spoken in season—though erring and fallen 
he may be, in his own estimation, and that of the 
world. Why not gently lead -him up to the Foun- 
tain of light, instead of crushing him beneath the 
feet of cold uncharitableness, bitter reproach, and 
harsher condemnation? Shut out from all avenues 
of reform, though his own soul may despise the 
shackles that bind him, yet what encouragement can 
he have to break them, deprived as he is of every 
social privilege that makes life desirable? Ile has 
his boon companions now; if he should leave them 
whither can he go? If debarred the higher grati- 
fications, man seeks the lower. ‘Those who have no 
sympathetic congenial pleasures, seek selfish ones. 
But no one extends the helping hand, or speaks 
encouragement and cheer; he can not stand alone, 
and he is left—to perish, soul and body. 

Alas! sball we who are weak and erring, chained 
too, perchance, to some habit, as strongly as any 
that binds | im, (for we believe we all have some be- 
setting sin, against which we have to fight,) shall 
we say we are guiltless if we lift not up our voice 
against the terrible sin which is spreading throngh 
society, through our churches even,—which makes 
so many by their teachings and practice, say, 
“Stand by, Iam more holy than thou?” which for- 
ever shuts out the possibility of reform to those who 
in an evil hour have been lured to the intoxicating 
cup, the gambler’s den, or sume other vice. 

ther, may we be found like that self-despising 
though soul-exalted man who kissed the chains of 
the convict, in his loathsome cell, that he might 
make him feel that he pitied him, and wished to do 
him good, thus securing an iufluence which would 
save w soul from death. 

But some are ready to say doubtless, what has all 
this to do with an Educational Journal? Much, 
every way. 

To you, Teachers, is committed a responsible 
trust, that of moulding the young and pliant mind. 
To you belongs the power of rooting out evil habits 
or prospensities, and implanting goud ones, such as 
may prove a blessing to the world. We know some 
teachers think they have nothing to do, but impart 
book kuowledge. Lleart culture is entirely neglected. 


Observe that pupil who habitually manifests a 
domineering and tyrannical deposition. He is harsh 
and cruel, entirely regardless of the rights of others. 
The poor, the unfortunate, the inferior, are the ob- 
ject cf his neglect, derision, or wicked persecution. 
He delights to point the finger of scorn and contempt; 
the delicate and sensitive shrink from his approach 
with dread. The traveller, as he passes by, is assail- 
ed by some missile from his hand, or accosted with 
insulting language. 

Has the teacher nothing to do with all this ?— 
Which is of most importance to himself or society, 
that he be instructed in the usual branches of eda- 
cation, or, that his temper and affections should be 
regulated and improved? But one answer can be 
given. 

True Moral Education makes man kind and loving, 
from whose heart the milk of human kindness is 
ever flowing. It inculcates those heavenly precepts 
that dropped from the lips of Him “ who spake as 
man never spake.” 

In a word, Teachers, cultivate feelings of sym- 
pathy in its broadest sense, that your pupils may go 
forth from your training hand, to bless and purify 
the world; all other virtues follow, when we can feel 
for others’ woes, when we would pity, instead of 
condemn.—Juwa Instructor. J usrirts. 


i> —— 


MANLINESS AND SUCCESS. 


A word to the youthful readers of this joarnal.— 
You are looking out upon your future course. You 
desire a good position, and success init. This is 
right. And Jet me tell you, there is a place where 
your services will be needed, and where you can work 
out the mission of life, with most satisfaction to 
yourself and greatest benefit to the world. A few 
hints may be of some service to you in finding and 
filling this position. 

Let me urge you to maniiness in two or three 
particulars. 

Cherish, then, a manly respect for yourself. Not 
a high opinion of yourself as being better than 
others ; not a desire to elevate yourself above others 
so ax to look duwn upon them; but a respect for 
yourself, as bearing the image of your Maker, as 
made by Him for the noblest purposes, and fitted to 
hold commurion with lim, and with the best of men. 
A self-respect that shrinks from every thing wrong 
in thought, language, or conduct, that cannot bear 
the consciousness of anything mean or nnworthy in 
yourself. You have triends,—-father, mother, brothers, 
sisters, other friends, who feel a deep interest in ° 
you, and are keenly alive to all you do or suffer.— 
You ought to have too much respect for yourself, as 
well as for them, to dishoner them, or to disappoint 
their expectations. Never let them have occasion 
tu hang their heads in shame on your account. 

Aud be willing everywhere to be yourself, and 
not something aifferent,— yourself in your very best 
attitude and performance, but still yourself. That 
young student, or member of a literary society, who 
shrinks from performing his part among his fellows, 
because he cannot speak or write like vthers whom 
he admires, is not dving justice to himself. Kach 
one should be thaukful for the talents which God 
has given him, aud not be ashamed to put them to 
their proper use. 1t is well that we seek to attaio 
excellencies which we see in others, but do nut our- 
selves po-sess, Yet each one should use his own 


mind, aud stamp his performances with his own in- 
So will they have a freshness aud 


dividuality. 








liave the 


origuality to which imitation is fatal. 
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manliness, then, to be simply yourself, neither more 
nor less, and always bear your part, not attempting 
or desiring to el in a character which you can 
not maintain. Be true to yourself. Be alive. Set- 
tle right principles in your own mind. Study great 
practical questions, and form sentiments and 
opinions of your own which are worthy of attention, 
and express them in your own way, and sensible peo- 
le will listen to you, and you will exert your own 
est influence. 


The next thing is, to show a manly determination 
to do something, and to do well what you under- 
take. Nobody feels any respect for the idle,—for 
the student who neglects his lessons, for the lad who 
has nothing to do, because he cannot at once step 
into what, in his view, is the most respectable posi- 
tion, for the young man who is lounging about wait- 





ing for something to turn up for his advantage, or | 


for the candidate for the ministry who spends his 
best years waiting for some wealthy city parish to 


appreciate his peculiar fitness for their service.— | 


Such are not the men the world wants. It wants 
men who are ready to take right hold of that which 
most needs to be done,—if not the kind of work 
they would choose, then that which comes to hand. 
The news-boy, or the boot-black, if he has an honest 
pride in his calling and a determination to excel in 
it, is worthy of respect, and is pretty sure to rise.— 
Let the boy who is thrown upon his own resources 
to make his own way in the world, show himself ready 
to be useful, to be a servant, run of errands, any- 


thing rather than be idle, and he will soon be in de- | 


mand. Let the student be thorough and faithful in 
his studies, and the educated young man be ready to 
apply himself at once where he can hope most effect- 


ually to improve the world, or at least some small | 
Of course, every one should act with | 


part of it. 
wise forethought, and a regard to the most enduring 
usefulness. 

It is a principle that fidelity in one’s present posi- 
tion will open to him his trae pathway in life. He 
shows what he is and what he is capable of, by what 
he is actually doing, and not by what he imagines he 
would do in other circumstances. 

Take hold, then, cheerfully, hopefully, and vigor- 
ously, of the work of life. If the place you would 
choose is not at present open to you, make yourself 
useful in some other direction, and show yourself 
& man. 

One thing more: Show a manly forgetfulness of 
self in the work of life, or rather, a true spirit of 
_ self devotement. This is pertectly consistent with 
the highest self-respect, for it is the very best and 


most honorable thing we can do with ourselves.— | 
We are placed in this world not merely to live, but | 


to live to some good purpose. He whose great con- 


cern is to take care of his own precious self, who | 


will not on any account incur risk to life, or health, 
or reputation, will be likely to accomplish very little 
gocd. “Whoever will save his life, shall lose it.” 
All honor to the noble youth who can stand up 
among jeering companions, and frankly say, “I must 
be excused, for I know it will grieve my mother,” 
or, “I must not do this, for it is not right.” Always 
have the courage to do right, to speak and act ac- 
cording’ to your honest convictions of truth and 
duty, whatever others may think of you. 

Let your thoughts be engaged upon the thing you 
wish to accomplish, and not upon yourself. What 
can the speaker do who comes belore his audience 
with his mind full, not of his subject, but of himself, 
thinking all the time of the appearance he is 
makiug? If you have really anything important to 


| 





say to your fellow men, for their benefit, they will 
listen to you with attention. But few care to listen 
to a speaker whose chief aim manifestly is to make 
an exhibition of himself for his own credit. We 
employ a doctor to cure us, a lawyer to gain our 
cause; and he best establishes his own reputation, 
who so entirely forgets himself as to direct the 
whole force of his mind to the accomplishment of 
the object in hand. 

Young man, there is work for your noblest pow- 
ers, and worthy of your entire self-consecration.— 
The world is to be enlightened, educated, and re- 
formed ; right views and principles to be set forth 
and established; the evil designs of wicked men to 
be opposed and frustrated ; hostile armies to be met 
and defeated ; lawful government to be upheld, and 
righteous peace maintained. Enter into the work 
with a generous self-devotement, and God will take 
| care of you and your reputation. Was there ever 
|}a nobler sentiment, touching this point, than that 
of Paul,—in view of the certain, but unknown 
| dangers before him,—‘‘ But none of these thin 

move me; neither count I my life dear unto myself, 
so that I might finish my course with joy, and the 
ministry which I have received of the Lord Jesus, 
to testify the gospel of the grace of God.” A bright 
future is before the young man who enters on the 
work of life with this spirit. Many illustrious ex- 
amples of this generous self-devotion are seen amon 

those who have been ready, in obedience to the cal 
| of God, to offer their lives in defence of the imperil- 
ed rights of man, in their country’s present strug- 
gle. And happy will they be who shall so meet the 
responsibilities arising out of this cofflict as to se- 
cure the most blessed results, and make it appear 
that not one of these precious lives shall have been 
sacrificed in vain.— Mass. Teacher. 


emer 2a 


Reports, Addresses, &e. 


- CASE OF THE NOUN. 


BY PROF. JAMES THOMPSON. 

What is Case? And how many Cases have we in English? 
Before entering upon the principal discussion, let 
me premise one or two propositions in Universal 
Grammar. ‘The renowned Pvet and Philosopher, 
Goethe, has somewhere said, that “no man may ex- 
pect to become throughly versed in his own lan. 
guage, who has not given his attention to the study 
This testimony of the famous 
German echolar is corroborated by all, who can lay 
any claim to linguistic science. And there is reason 
| in the remark. The family of mankind is one. The 
humao mind everywhere, is cast in the same mould. 
The relations of thought in the mind, are universal- 
| ly the same ;—hence the relations of words, expres- 
| sive of thought, must of necessity be the same— 
| and the general principles of Grammar are aniver- 
sal. It is true, idiomatic phrases, having their 
| origin in fortuitous circumstances, will be encounter- 
ed in different languages,—even in those belonging 
to the same family; as for instance, in common with 
the German, (with which language ours is most 
closely allied,) we say in English, “ I am hungry, 
cold, hot,” &c., where the principal idea is predicate 





of other languages:” 
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attribute of the subject. The Frenchman will say, 
“T have hunger, cold, heat, &c.,”—so also in Eng- | 
lish, “ you are right, wrong, &c.”—in French, “ you 
have right, wrong, &c.” Again, in English and Ger- 
man, “I must go,” in Latin, “eundum est mihi” and | 
in French, “ I! faut que j'aille,” are different and | 
idiomatic modes of expressing the same thought.— 
These and similar examples are the exceptions, 
while the general rule still holds good, that the rela- 
tions of words will be found the same in all languages. 


It is our purpose in this article, to discuss the re- | 


lations of the noun to other words in discourse, and 
to determine, if possible, how many and what cases, 
we have in the English language. In doing so, we 
shall not hesitate to compare ours with other lan- 


guages,—for the reason, that the relations of the | 
noun to other words will be the same in all of them; | 


in short, whatever cases are in the old Gothic, the 
Sanscrit,—the Greek or the Latin,—the same will 
be found in our language. 

Now, Case is very properly defined to be, “ the 
relation which the noun sustains to other words, in 
the sentence.” Let us not confound this relatzon 
with the various modes of exhibiting the same.— 


This is the rock over which grammarians have stum- | 
bled. The relation is one thing ; the mode of show- | 
There are three methods of | 
exhibiting these relations,—one by inflections or | 


ing it quite another. 


changes of termination of the noun,—another by the 


relative position of the noun in the sentence, and a) 


third by the intervention of the prepositions. The 
inflectional mode, which was undoubtedly first in 


origin, was found altogether too indefinite ; hence, | 


even in those languages where it most abounded, 
(and indeed it prevails in most or all languages,) 
the use of the preposition became essential to ren- 
der the relations in anywise definite. For instance ; 
the adverbial relation of position,—expressed in 
Latin, as all the adverbial relations are, by the abla- 
tive case,—without the preposition, would be utter- 
ly vague. The general relation may indeed be shown 
by the inflection, but the precise relation can only 
be marked by the preposition, as, “ my hand is on, 
over, under, above, beneath, before, behind, &c., the 
table.” From this want of definiteness in the in- 
flections, to express certain relations, especially the 
adverbial, from most modern languages, the inflec- 
tion of the noun, for case, has been almost discard- 
ed; and from the French entirely; while the Eng- 
lish still retains the inflected genitive or possessive 
case of the noun, and in the pronoun, both the 
French and English have also the accusative or ob- 
jective form. Now because one, and that a very 
vague mode of exhibiting the various relations of 
the noun to other words in the sentence may have 
gone out of use, are we to conclude, that the rela- 
tions themselves have ceased to exist? in other 
words, that the cases indicated by the enjlectzons 
are lost with the snflections ? Certainly not. This, 


let me repeat, is the stumbling stone of our Gram 
marians. They have identified the case of the noun, 
| with the inflection ; hence, we are told, in our Eng- 
| lish Grammars, that the noun has but three cases, 
| the Nominative, Possessive and Objective.} 

We have said, that whatever cases there are in one 

| language, must also be found in another. We now 
say, if the relations of the noun in all languages 
may thus be generalized, and the number of the re- 
sulting cases can be reduced to three,—true philoso- 
phy assuredly requires that it should bedone. Bus 
_ let us examine the matter candidly, and see if it be 
possible. 

Ist. There must be in all languages the subject 
| relation,—that of which some attribute is affirmed. 
|The nominative case and its office are universally 
acknowledged. 

2d. The noun in the adjective relation,—limiting 
another noun, not identifying it—as ‘‘ John’s horse,” 
| the genitive or possessive case in its inflected form, 
| is also everywhere admitted ;—while the preposi- 

tional mode of presenting precisely the same rela- 
| tion is disposed of, as if the noun stood in an en. 
| tirely different relation. Let me illustrate : 


“Henry Clay’s portrait hangs on the wall,” 
“The portrait of Henry Clay hangs on the wall.” 

No one can hesitate for a moment to admit, thas 
the noun Henry Clay sustains the same relation to 
the noun portrait, in both these sentences, to wit : 
the adjective relation, denoting origin— Henry Clay 
being the original of the picture. All will agree, too, 
that “ Henry Clay’s” in the first, is in the possessive 
case, limiting “ portrait,”—while in the second, for- 
| sooth, the same noun, and standing in precisely the 
same relation, is transformed into the objective case 
after the preposition, and governed by it. As well 
might “ Henry Clay’s” in the first, be put in the ob- 
jective case, and governed by the apostrophic ’s.— 
What is the truth in the matter? Simply, that they 
are both in the possessive case,—the one, the inflect- 
ed form ; the other, prepositional, and limiting the 
noun “ portrait,” by the rule, that—“ a noun limit 
ing another noun not identifying it, must be in the 
possessive case.” In the French, which has no in- 
flected form for the Genitive or Possessive, who 
would think of construing the noun in the genitive 
as object of the preposition? and yet it is precisely 
the same construction. 

Before we proceed further, it may be well to con- 
sider the true function of the preposition, and dis- 
pose of the so called objective after the preposition 
What is the preposition? and what is its use in lan- 
guage? The name is indication only of its position 
in the sentence, as being placed before the noun, 
while its office clearly is to define the relation 
of the noun to some other word in the sentence.— 
Manifes‘ly, the noun sustains no relation to the pre- 
position, but to some other word in the sentence, 








which relation, the preposition, as was illustrated 
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above, serves to render definite. Parsing has been | now give two examples, and analyze the sentence 
well defined, to be, “ the classifying of words, giving | and parse the noun in the possessive. 

their modifications, and pointing out their relations | “The fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom,” 
to other words, together with the rule for their con- | is a simple sentence: “fear” is the simple subject, 
straction in the sentence.” If it be true, that the | limited by the article “the,” and also, by “of the 
noun has no relation to the preposition, but to some | Lord,” an adjective element of the second class,— 
other word in the sentence, do we properly parse a /| (says Prof. Green): “ts the beginning” is the sim- 
noun after a preposition, as in the objective case | ple predicate—“ beginning” the attribute; and “¢s” 
governed by the preposition? Surely we do not | the copula; the attribute “beginning” is limited by 
thus properly point its relation to other words, which | the article “the,” and by the adjective element, “ of 
is the very essence of parsing. But, says an objector, | wisdoms’. We will now parse “ Lord :”—It is a noun, 
we do not say that the noun is the object of the pre- | proper, masc. gender, third person, singular num- 
position, but of the relation expressed by the pre-| ber, and in the possessive (or genitive) case, pre 
position, (i.e.) it is the objective relation of the | positional form, limiting the noun fear, by the rale— 
relation, &¢. Is the case rendered any clearer by | “ A noun, limiting another noun, not identifying it, 
this obfuscation? Unless it can be shown, that the | must be in the possessive case.” In like manner, 
noun bears this relation to the preposition, it is sim- | parse the noun, “wisdom.” We omit an example 
ply absurd to call it the objective after the prepo- | of the inflected form, since ita construction is an- 
sition. It cannot be satisfactory to the thoughtful, disputed. Let us now take an example, where the 
reasoning mind of the student. Thanks to the | noun in the possessive is predicate attribute of the 
genius of the profound German scholar, we have tow subject. 

the true analysis of the sentence ;—following which | ‘“ Wisdom is of more value (that is, more valu- 
we need have little or no difficulty in properly dis- | ab/e) than rubies.” This construction is mach more 
posing of each and every word jn the most complex | rare, than the genitive assumed attribute. But, as 
sentence. Prof. Green, upon the basis of Dr. Kuhn- | the equivalent adjective “more valuable,” ia con- 
er’s Greek Grammar, is the pioneer in the introduc- | fessedly the predicate attribute of the subject, 
tion of this analysis into our English Grammar ;— |“ wisdom,”—what objection can there be, to dis- 
and now, no author thinks his work complete, with- | posing of the prepositional form of the possessive 
out some scheme of analysis of the sentence. In in the same way? However, we will not dispute 
all of these modern Grammars, where the analysis | with those who would supply the general word 
is attempted, there is perfect accord in assigning | “ thing,” as the predicate noun, limited by the pos- 
the proper relations sustained by these prepositional | sessive “of more value.” In either construction, 
phrases, as they are termed by some Grammarians ;— | We have the noun “value” in the possessive case, by 
but not one has seen fit to give to the noun its cor- | the first mode of parsing it, limiting the subject, 
responding case. We undertake to say, that in every | 98 predicate attribute ;—and by the secend, it limits 
imstance, these phrases are but prepositional furms | the general word “thing.” 

of appropriate cases of the noun ;—and lest we We trast, we have made ourselves clearly under- 
should seem presumptuous, and to be a setter forth stood,, in reference to the construction of the pre- 
of strange and novel doctrines, and withont any | position, and its so called object; especially as it 





precedents,—let us present here an example of the | 


declension of a noun in the French, which language, 
as we have said before, has rejected inflection for 


case in the noun,—while it still retains it in the | 


propoun: 
Nom. la Mere—the mother. 
Gen. dela Mere—of the mother. 
Dat. aja Mere—to the mother. 
Acc. Ja Mere—the mother. 
Voc. &c. 


Nom. le Pere—the father. 
Gen. du Pere—of the father. 
Dat. au Pere—te the father. 
Acc. le Pere—the father. 
Voc. Xe. 

But to return to the possessive case and its pro- 
per construction: The Genitive or Possessive in Eng- 
lish donates, as we have said, an adjective relation, 
and like the adjective proper, may be either assum- 
ed or predicated of the noun which it limits. That 
ie eonstruction may be clearly manifest, we will 


occurs in the genitive or possessive case. Other ex- 
; amp!ea will be given when we come to consider an- 
Oller case, 

Let us resume the general subject—we have thus 
far found two cases of the noun, to wit: The nomi- 
native—denoting the subject relation, and the poe- 
sesalve,—denoting “an adjective relation, limiting 
another noun, not identifying it.” Some times, it is 
true, the possessive is found limiting adjectives of a 
peculiar signification, as “John is fond of study,” 
“T was unconscious of your presence,” and also lim- 
iting verbs of particular import, as, “I did not hear 
| of your arrival, &c.,” analagous to the Latin, “ avi- 
dus gloris,” “ recordor lectionis.” But to consider 
these constructions in detail, would pertain rather 
to an exhaustive treatise on grammar. The narrow 
limits of an article such as this, will not permit a 
fall discussion of each and every construction. 

3d. We come next to the objective relations—of 
these there are two: the objective direct,—answes- 
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ing to the accusative in the Latin, denoting the end, 
or limit of motion, or that upon which the action of 
the verb terminates; and the objective indirect or 
remote, answering to the dative of the Latin, denot- 
ing “that, to or for which any thing is, or is done, 
or to which a quality relates.” Of these the first, or 
objective direct, limits only verbs transitive, or the 
verbal noun, as “John struck Peter’—'‘ Hunting 
Lions is dangerous sport ;” while the second or ob- 
jective indirect may limit verbs, adjectives, or 
nouns, as: “ John’s father sent hem ten dollars”— 
“Jobn is very useful to his father.” “ Profitable 
for doctrine,” &c. ‘ Mary is a great comfort to her 
mother.” 

The objective direct in nouns, has no inflection, 
and ie distinguished chiefly, by its position, to wit: 
after the verb. In pronouns it has an inflection, by 
which it may also be determined. It never has a 
prepositional form; while the indirect has most 
commonly the prepositional, though, sometimes, 
after verbs, it is used without the preposition, 
especially when it precedes the direct object, as: 
“John’s father bought him a horse.” “ His mother 
made him a coat,” or, “a horse for him,”—“ a coat 
Sor him.” 

We need not enlarge upon this case, since the 
relations indicated by it are acknowledged by all ;— 
but we would respectfully dissent from the exten- 
sion of the definition, so as to include the objective 
after a preposition, as object of the preposition. 

4th. Now, if all the relations of the noun to other 
words in the sentence can be classed under the 
above three cases, it should certainly be done; but, 
we find the noun used in a variety of relations, 


which will not answer to the definition of either of | 


these three. 
noun “ John” in this sentence, is neither subject nor 
object,—much less does it denote an “adjective re- 
lation not identifying ;’—so it can neither be in the 
nominative, possessive, nor objective case. 
we have surely the vocatzve—the calling, or address- 
ing case, or, as some grammarians have chosen ab- 
surdly to call it, the nominative case independent, 
i.e. the subject of a proposition ! 
But we need not dwell upon this case. Its peculiar 
characteristics are sufficiently manifest to entitle it 
to a separate and distinctive name; and I cannot 
find a better or more expressive one, than the voca- 
tive, an old and honored name and all the better, 
for its expressing exactly what it is; so away with 
all other insignificant or mis-significant appellatives 
for it, 

Besides the relations already mentioned, the noun 
will be found, in all languages, limiting the verb,—in- 
dieating the time, place, manner, means, instrument, 
cause, or some concomitant circumstance of the 
action; or limiting adjectives denoting the degree, 
or measure of intensity, &c. ofthe quality. In short, 


“ John, where have you been?” The | 


Here | 


Independent !! | 


the noun may limit the verb or adjective, to denote 
any one of the adverbial relations. Hence, in the 
old and inflected languages, we find the instrumental] 
case, the location or place case, the temporal or time 
case, the causal case, and the ablative or the case 
primarily denoting privation or separation, as the 
name imparts. 

5th. Were we to give a specific name to each and 
every case of the noun, for each and every of the 
adverbial relations, we should multiply the cases in- 
definitely. In so doing, we should fail in proper 
generalization. For I repeat, that we should limit 
the number of cases, to the smallest possible, con- 
sistent with a proper classification. But, in classi. 
fying the relations and resulting cases of the noun, 
regard may be had to the office, as well as to the 
significance of the word in the sentence. This is 
done in the classifying of words themselves into 
parts of speech. Though there is a wide difference, 
in the specific relations indicated by these noung 
yet there exists so striking an analogy in their officg 
that they may, very properly, all be assigned to one 
case,—what shall we call it? In the progress of 
improvement upon the old inflected languages, the 
number of cases in the Latin was reduced to six, 
| where all the adverbial relations, except the object 
direct and indirect, were thrown under the ablative,— 
a name, however appropriate it might have been at 
a period, in the history of the language, when the 
case was less comprehensive,—every scholar must 
admit is now very mal a propos; since not in one 
instance in twenty, where the ablative is used in 
classic Latin, is the idea of privation or separation 
connected with it. The learned German grammariaa 
| Becker classifies ull the adverbial relations, i e. 








| “every word, or connexion of words, or accessory 
| sentence, added to a verb or adjective, in order to 
| determine or limit its sense, as objects.” These ob- 
| jects, he subclassifies as either “completing or ad- 
| verbial objects.” The first corresponding with the 
accusative and dative of the Latin, or the objective 
| direct or indirect in English; —while the noun, with 
or without the preposition limiting the verb or ad- 
| jective and denoting any of the circumstances of 


| time, place, manner, cause, &c., he would call “ ad- 
| verbial objects.” Thus, it will be seen, that Dr. 
| Becker recognizes the very same relation for which 
| we are contending, but generalizes all the adverbial 

relations as objects. This classification gives to the 
| term, object and objective relations, a signification 
| more extended than the wogds have ordinarily re 
| ceived, and we can conceive no great advantage, or 
| propriety in thus using them. We prefer that the 
|“ completing objects,” without which a transitive 
| predication is incomplete, should be assigned to a 
particular case, to wit: the objective; while those 
nouns which are not required in order to form a 
complete predidate, but merely express the partica 
lar circumstances of place, time, manner, &c. of 
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an action or attribute, should have an appropriate 


case, by themselves, and for want of a better name,— | 
one which would generalize all the relations express- | 
ed by it,—why not call it Taz apversiaL case? 

Let us now, in order to be clearly understood, 
illustrate, by a variety of examples in which the 
noun will thus be used, limiting the verb or adjec- 
tive, and denoting the various adverbial relations : 
“John came home yesterday,”—“ last week,”—“ in 
March.” Here, the simple predicate is limited, by 
the noun “home,” denoting the adverbial relation of | 
place. The Latin would put it in the accusative 
case, as indicating “ the limit of motion.” In Eng- 
lish, as the verb “ came,” is intransitive, we cannot 
say it is the object. Itsurely is neither nominative, 
nor genitive. It is in the apverBiaL case. The 
verb “came” is also limited by the noun “ yester- 
day,” or “ week,” or “in March,” denoting the ad- 
verbial relation of time ; therefore, in the adverbial 
case. “John rode ten miles, on horse back, this | 
morning.” “ Rode,” the predicate, is limited first by | 
“ten miles” the complex adverbial element, denot- | 
ing measure of distance ; therefore the noun miles, 
is also in the adverbial case. It is also limited by | 
“on horseback,” adverbial relation, denoting man- | 
ner,—also, by “this morning,” adverbial, denoting | 
time,—hence the noun “morning” in the adverbial | 
case. 

“This muslin is worth forty cents a yard.’ Worth, 
the predicate adjective in this sentence, is limited | 
by the complex adverbial element “forty cents a| 
yard”—“ forty cents” denoting the measure of value, | 
anda “ayard” denoting the measure of quantity. | 
Both nouns “cents” and “ yard” are in the adverbial 
case. 

“TI lived ten years in Paris.” The predicate 
“lived” is limited by “ten years,” an adverbial rela- 
tion, denoting duration of té¢me. Hence, the noun 
years is in the adverbial case. Also by “in Paris” | 
denoting the place where, hence in the adverbial | 
case. 

“The wall is ten feet high.” “High,” the adjec- | 
tive predicate, is limited by “ten feet,” adverbial, | 
denoting measure; hence “ feet” is in the adverbial | 
case. 

Before closing this already tedious article, let me 
attempt, for the benefit of the young student of 
language, a schedule of the adverbial relations,— 
elassifying them, as well as I am able, and illustrat- 
ing each, with appropriate examples of a noun in 
the adverbial case, (distinguished by Italics.) 


1st. Temporal. 





| 


Point—' John came home this morning at 
stz o'clock. 

Duration—‘* Peter lived siz years in New 
York.” 

Frequency—* I have told you that twenty 
times already.” 


Where—‘' Mary resides tn Pittsburg. 
Whence—" Jobn has returned frum Eu- 
” 


Whither—" James has gone to New York. 














Cause proper—‘ He died (from the effects) 
of starvation.”” ‘The soldier 
was promoted for. his dravery.” 

Material—‘' The house is built of brick.” 
‘He made the rope from hemp.” 

Argument—(that by which something is 
known.) ‘ We learn from ex- 
perience.” ‘‘ He seemed by his 
dress to be a sailor.”’ 

Motive—(that which prompts to action.) 

** He does good from lowe to his 

fellow men.”’ 

‘The ship was wrecked dy the 


waves.”* 


4d. Causal. 





| Agency— 


} 

| Purpose—*He went to Europe for his 
health.’ ‘The soldier fights 
for glory.”’ 

|Source—‘‘I derive much pleasure from 
the study of language.”’ 


Manner—' He rode on horseback.” **Ma 
studies with diligence.’’ ‘‘ He 
came tn haste.”’ 

oneuner John struck Peter with o 
stick. 

Accompaniment—‘ Mary came with her 
mother.” ‘‘ I think of you with 
pleasure.’ ‘*He denied with 
an oath.’’ ‘He spake with 
much hesitation.”’ 

Resemblance—‘‘ The water rushes like ® 
torrent.”’ 

Specification—(that, in regard to which 
the action is done, or the attri- 


4th. Modal. 





bute asserted.) ‘‘ Heis diligent 
tn business.” ‘‘T am sick‘at 
heart.” ‘‘In that respect, I 
agree with you.’’ ‘‘ The tree is 


loaded with frutt.’’ 

Means—‘‘ He made a fortune by trade.” 
‘* He mounts the wall dy a /ad- 
der.” 

Afirmation—‘' He assured me upon his 

honor.” ‘In truth I cannot 

say. 

or Separation—"' He frightened 

the wolves from their prey.”— 

‘*We should abstain from in- 

toxicating drinks.”’ 


5th. Quantity. | Measure of value—‘' My knife is worth a 
dollar. 
of quantity—** Wheat is worth 
ten shillings a bushel.’’ 
of distance—‘' I walked five miles 
this morning.”’ 
of time—‘‘ Theship sails ten knote 
an hour.”’ 
of Degree of a quality—" The 
steeple is one hundred feet 
high.” ‘‘ Charles is stz years 
old.’’ 
Comparison—‘‘ John is two inches taller 
than George.’’ ‘‘ My farm ig 
better than his by Aalf.”’ 


In conclusion we will give a summary scheme of 
the cases, together with the relations indicated by 
them. 


Nominative Case—Subject relation—that of which some- 
thing is asserted. 

Adjective relation (not identifying). Ite 
primary office is to limit nouns, but 
is sometimes found limiting verbs 
and adjectives of peculiar signifi- 
cation. 

Direct. The end or limit of motion,—that upos 
which action terminates : 

Indirect. or remote object,—that toerfor which 

anything is or is done. 


Vocative Case—Addressing or calling case, as its name im- 


| Privation 





Gen. or Poss. do. 


Objective { 


parts. 
Adverbial Case—That denoting any one of the above ad- 
yerbial relations. 





